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AIRLIFT A.B. Specifications as 
above with veneer back: cotton 
padded. 


No. I AIRLIFT Specifications as 
above with the exception that 
this chair has plywood back. 


FULL PAD AIRLIFT Specifica- 
tions as above with the excep- 
tion that this chair has full pad 
steel back with kick plate. 











FINE AUDITORIUM SEATING 








No. 1 A.B. Airlift. 


Full Pad Airlift, 


No. 1 Airlift: 





ee ere are luxurious new designs. planned for beauty, com- 
fort and durability. Featuring the Airlift positive-action 
hinge which allows the seat to be adjusted so it will stop at 
any point, then revert to vertical position with little pressure. 
Rolled edge embossed seat pan. 16-gauge solid centers, veneer 
back padded with cotton, foam rubber or Nachman 12-spring 
seat: slip on or tacked on covers. 


You'll find the very finest is the most eco- 
nomical when you ask your dealer to show 
you an A-D Brochure! 
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THE COVER 


The Journal’s cover picture 
shows the work of the community 
and State to give all its young 
people an education. Besides the 
teacher, all in this photograph are 
American Indians who share the 
experiences of Wisconsin children 
in the publie schools. Our first 
Journal article explains the inte- 
gration of the one-time Indian 
schools into out state educational 
program. 





Calendar of Events 


Nov. 27-29—National Council for So- 
cial Studies, Dallas 

Dec. 1-5—American Vocational -Asso- 
ciation, Boston 

Feb. 6—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 

Feb. 8-12—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Cleve- 
land 

Feb. 14-19—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 6—Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Wausau 

Mar. 27—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Sheboygan 

June 28-July 3—NEA, Miami Beach 
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RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a catalogue furnished participat- 
ing schools. Selections are transcribed 
from master tapes onto reels sent by 
the schools. The masters are then re- 
turned to the central file, where they 
remain available to any other school 
that may ask for them. 





NARRATIONS, dramatizations, mu- 
‘ sical selections, documentary broad- 
casts are reproduced in the classroom 
with matchless fidelity. No needle 
scratch or distortion with tape, and 
recordings may be played any number 
of times without loss of quality. 





The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 

are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 

ing Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers 
of ‘Scotch’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” 
Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, ‘““3M’’ Abrasives, 
“3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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Tapes for Teaching” 


program spreads 
through 21 states! 


The country’s fastest-growing educational service is a new 
program under which state agencies supply tape recordings of 
selected classroom material to schools throughout their respective 
states. 


Originally an experimental project of the Minnesota Department 
of Education, the idea has been adopted by 21 states and is being 
considered by many others. The program has tremendous appeal, 
as it provides a means of enriching every grade with a wide variety 
of subjects at very low cost. The same reel of tape can be used and 
re-used countless times (each recording automatically erases the 
preceding one) and losses through breakage and obsolescence are 
eliminated. 


For a copy of your state’s ““Tapes for Teaching’’ catalogue, plus 
full information on how to participate in the program, fill out and 
return the coupon below. 


ee Ce ee ee 
Recording Library Service 
j Wisconsin School of the Air I 
{ Radio Hall l 
{ Madison, Wisconsin I 
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Please send ‘*‘Tapes for Teaching” catalogue. 
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It has been established that race is not a factor 


in the process of learning. Furthermore we take 
pride in the fact that the United States is the 


melting pot of the world. To live and practice that 


ideal the Federal and State governments have included 


Indian Children 
in 
Our Public Schools 


Bert F. Johnson 
Supervisor, Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


UR cover picture reminds us 

to report on an activity that 
has been quietly going on in some 
of our public schools for the past 
five years: “The extension of 
public school service to all chil- 
dren of Indian heritage.” 

The cover picture shows an ac- 
tivity at the Hochunkgra School 
operated by the Black River Falls 
Integrated District. Mrs. Emma 
Olson, principal, is one of the 
true pioneers in the whole move- 
ment of bringing public school 
service to Indian children. She 
has given outstanding service to 
these children since the opening 
of the school in 1934. Over the 
years, she has constantly re- 
minded us that children are chil- 
dren in all respects, regardless 
of their racial heritage, where 
they were born, or what govern- 
mental agencies are mixed into 
their lives. 


Contract with Government 


Five years ago former State 
Superintendent of Schools John 
Callahan, and his legal advisor, 
“Vic” Kimball, culminated their 
negotiations with the federal gov- 
ernment on an education con- 
tract. This contract provided that 
the State of Wisconsin was to 
take over the responsibility of 
providing public school service to 
reservation Indian children. It 
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also provided a financial contri- 
bution from the federal govern- 
ment. Superintendent Callahan’s 
first step was to hire Bert John- 
son, former superintendent of 


schools at Black River Falls, to 
take active charge of the work. 
His job was to bring the Indian 
child and the white child into the 
same classroom. He had done this 
at Black River Falls as early as 





This public school is a part of the Black River Falls Integrated District, 


1934. He was now to do it thru- 
out the state generally. 

The guiding policies developed 
by the Department of Public In- 
struction in this work are based 
on experience and scientific fact. 
The policy of abandoning the seg- 
regated Indian school is based on 
the established fact that race is 
not a factor in the learning proc- 
ess; that it is not a factor in the 
mental ability, physical develop- 
ment, or emotional response of 
children. It follows, therefore, 
that there is no educational jus- 
tification for segregated Indian 
schools. Since children are not in- 
herently race conscious, it is the 
policy of the department to keep 
the school program free of any 
influence that may tend to de- 
velop such consciousness. In light 
of the fact that experience has 
shown that intermingling of races 
during childhood is a helpful prel- 
ude to successful intermingling 
during adulthood, the department 
policy is to provide such oppor- 
tunities for Indian and white chil- 
dren where they live reasonably 
close to each other. 


Obligation to Indian Child 


All governmental levels—the 
local school district, the state, 
and the federal government— 
have certain legal responsibilities 
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although it so happens that only Indian children live in this school area. 











. .. school board members, teachers, and tribal council members .. . are 
demonstrating ... that public schools offer impartial service to all... 


for the education of Indian chil- 
dren. It is essential that these 
same agencies cooperate with 
each other to assure the Indian 
child of his rightful educational 
heritage. Since education gener- 
ally is a legal function of the 
state, the Department of Public 
Instruction is the logical agency 
to assume the responsibility for 
coordinating the administrative, 
teaching, and financial efforts of 
all. 


The 40 schools enrolled in this 
program have every right to be 
proud of the accomplishments to 
date. Public school facilities for 
all Indian children have been 
made available. The segregated 
federal Indian schools have ceased 
to exist in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. There has not been a single 
instance of disturbance due to the 
intermingling of Indian and 
white children. The smooth coop- 
eration of the Indian Tribal 
Councils, the local school dis- 
tricts, the State of Wisconsin, 
and the federal government is a 
tribute to the sincerity of all con- 
cerned. 

There are still a few public 
schools where only Indian chil- 
dren are in attendance. In each 
instance, this is due only to the 
location of the school building. 
The buildings are located in cen- 
ters of Indian population, remote 
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from white settlements. Shifting 
populations, school district reor- 
ganization, and improved trans- 
portation, we are sure, will even- 
tually correct this situation. 

The many school board mem- 
bers, teachers, and tribal council 
members working on this project 
have earned our congratulations 
and respect. They are demon- 
strating, in a realistic way, that 
the public schools offer impartial 
service to all the children of the 
state. 


The Creed is Posted 


The “Creed for Wisconsin 
Teachers,” adopted by The Repre- 
sentative Assembly upon recom- 
mendation of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, is posted in conspicuous 
display spaces in Wisconsin 
schools. It differs materially from 
former codes in its comparative 
brevity and simplicity, yet, the 
essential responsibilities and 
standards of the profession are 
covered. The short form was 
favored by the committee since 
long, detailed codes are less likely 
to attract or impress. The Creed 
does and will appear repeatedly 
in WEA publications. The certifi- 


cation division of the Department - 


of Public Instruction encloses a 
copy of the Creed with each first 
teaching license. 


WEA Executive 
Committee 
Summary 


Milwaukee, Sept. 20, 1952, 
1:30 P. M. 


Approved the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

Adopted the 1953 Budget to be 
recommended to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. By separate mo- 
tions it was voted to increase the 
appropriation for the Journal to 
$25,000; approved a budgetary 
item of $800 for preparation of 
a Charter for Education; set the 
Executive Secretary’s salary at 
$10,500; approved $200 for In- 
ternational Relations Committee 
to assist in defraying expenses of 
an overseas teacher. 

Approved that NEA delegates 
be elected by districts in the same 
manner as last year. 

Decided to continue sponsor- 
ship of the annual School Board 
Award. 

Voted to permit the attendance 
of student teachers at the annual 
convention without admission 
charge. 

Upon the suggestion of Ass’t. 
State Superintendent R. F. Lewis, 
it was agreed that a member of 
the State Advisory Commission 
on Teacher Education and Stand- 
ards represent WEA at the eval- 
uation of teacher training insti- 
tutions. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
September 1952 








Balance Sept. 1 ____- $ 443.36 
NN isn 5 17,700.69 
$18,144.05 

Expenditures  ___-~~_- $10,926.46 
Balance Oct. 1 _-__ 1,217.59 


Other Accounts 
Bonds (par Value) _$79,000.00 
Life Membership 





San a ae IS 2,400.83 
Retirement Reserve 1,568.36 
$82,969.19 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Help at Home 


for 


Handicapped Children 


Ann Dubbe 
Director, Educational Clinic, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


Robert L. Johnson 
Educational Consultant, St. Croix County 


: THE fall of 1951, the super- 
intendent, public health nurse, 
and supervising teachers of St. 
Croix County, Wisconsin, met 
with the director of professional 
education at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at River Falls to discuss the 
possibilities of establishing an in- 
service study of children who 
were experiencing educational 
difficulties in the classroom. 

The director, eager to extend 
the services of the college in the 
surrounding area, welcomed the 
proposal and proceeded with 
plans to operate a clinic on an ex- 
perimental basis during the 
school year 1951-1952. 

Personnel was comprised of 
the five members of the Sf. Croix 
County administrative and spe- 
cialized educational staff and five 
college specialists in the fields of 


Purposes of the Clinic 

1. To provide clinical experiences for 
classroom teachers in diagnosing 
educational difficulties commonly 
found in the classroom. 

2. To help the classroom teacher 
plan and carry on a_ remedial 
program. 

3. To provide more specific analyti- 
cal experiences as part of the 
training of future teachers for 
our Wisconsin schools. 

4. To arouse a greater interest gen- 

erally in the study of children 

with educational disabilities. 
5. To extend the services of a state 
college to the surrounding area. 


Selection of Cases 

The St. Croix County staff pro- 
vided the college specialists with 
folders of information concern- 
ing 12 children. Of these refer- 
rals, the specialists selected six 


An educational clinic including representatives of 


several agencies interested in the development of 


the child was established at River Falls. Its 


purpose was fo lend aid to the classroom teacher. 


psychology, speech correction, 
arts and crafts, and reading. 


Philosophy of the Clinic 

Since the clinic staff worked 
with the hypothesis that the 
classroom teacher must be the 
key person in the remedial pro- 
gram, the function of the clinic 
was primarily diagnostic; reme- 
dial work was carried on by the 
teacher following the recommen- 
dations of the clinic staff. 
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for study. These children had 
various degrees of educational 
disability. Also, they represented 
different types of schools: three 
one-room elementary, one village, 
and two city systems in St. Croix 
County. 

Since the clinic was a new ven- 
ture and experimental in nature, 
the clinic staff was in agreement 
that it was judicious to keep the 
number of cases at a minimum 
and to tread slowly and cautiously 





At work in the River Falls clinic. 


so that confidence in the program 
would continue to develop. 


Diagnoses 


The following set of data for 
each child was obtained by the 
St. Croix County health nurse 
and supervising teachers, and 
presented to the specialists for 
study: 

1. A general statement of the prob- 


lem, which was supplied by the 
child’s teacher or teachers. 

2. A history of the case. 

3. The pupil’s record folder, which 
included the health guidance re- 
port, achievement and mental ma- 
turity test results, and various 
samples of the individual pupil’s 
school work. 


Case Study Conferences 


After the specialists had stud- 
ied the above data, each child was 
scheduled to spend one full day 
at the college for further testing 
and observation. After each spe- 
cialist had conducted his exami- 
nation of the child and completed 
a written report, a case study 
conference involving all special- 
ists was held to discuss and eval- 
uate findings. ~ 

A composite report was made 
to the director of the clinic, the 
St. Croix County superintendent, 
and the home-room teacher. The 
reports contained individual men- 
tal, reading and other test data; 
an analysis of the child’s habits, 
skills, and techniques; a sum- 
mary of the day at the clinic; 
and an analysis of the child’s 
probleni, with specific recommen- 
dations to the teacher concerning 
how to help him. 





Clinic Conferences 


Eight clinic conferences con- 
cerning the six cases were held 
during the year. Of these meet- 
ings, six were held on the college 
campus. Participants included St. 
Croix County administrative and 
specialized educational staff, col- 
lege specialists, and teachers of 
the children who were studied. 
Student teachers at the college 
were also encouraged to attend. 


A total of 30 persons partici- 
pated in one of the off-campus 
conferences. It was believed that 
the case discussed was of inter- 
est and value to all faculty mem- 
bers of the participating school, 
even though all were not directly 
dealing with the child concerned. 

At the final meeting in May, 
Dr. H. M. Williams of the Bureau 
for Handicapped Children, State 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison, was invited to help 
evaluate the year’s work. 


Evaluation 


1. 


or 


Classroom teachers expressed the 
viewpoint that the clinical expe- 
rience gave them specific help in 
the diagnosis of educational diffi- 
culties. 


. They also expressed the judgment 


that they are planning and carry- 
ing on more effective remedial 
programs, 


. Student teachers at the college 


welcomed the opportunity of par- 
ticipating with a_ professional 
group in a clinical experience. 


. At the present time, there is a 


request to continue and expand the 
clinical services during the school 
year 1952-1953. 


. Dr. H. M. Williams’ appraisal of 


the study made the clinic staff 
feel that the undertaking was well 
worth the time and energy ex- 
pended. He encouraged further 
development of the project and 
gave guidance and suggestions for 
the future. 


. Greater interest was aroused in 


the problem of the children in the 
St. Croix County schools who are 
in need of special help. At a two 
day clinic held in St. Croix County 


in May, 1952, 18 children, in addi- 
tion to the six cases described in 
this report, were given a psycho- 
logical examination by Dr. H. M. 
Williams. 


Conclusion 


The clinic staff holds that in 
cases of educational difficulties in 
the classroom, it is often not nec- 
essary to transplant children to 
special schools at considerable ex- 
pense. Clinical procedures like 
the present one can often outline 
remedial programs which can be 
carried on while the child remains 
in his home environment, and 
continues to work with his home- 
room teacher. The home-room 
teacher must be the key person 
in the remedial program; diag- 
nosis, counsel, recommendations, 
and follow-up can be obtained 
from specialists at a minimum 
cost. 

A program founded on this 
philosophy furthers the all round 
development of the child. 

















Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


HE Wisconsin Commission has continued its 

study of the project selected last year. Meet- 
ings were held in December, May, and August. In 
addition to the regular meetings of the Commis- 
sion, individual members have taken part in many 
conferences concerning its work. 


Early in the spring of 1952 a tentative report of 
the Commission was sent out to all institutions in 
Wisconsin engaged in teacher education. This re- 
port was also submitted to local associations. These 
tentative suggestions were discussed by many 
groups. Many suggestions and criticisms were re- 
ceived by the commission. These were all carefully 
considered point by point at the May meetings of 
the Commission. 


In September 1952 the Commission sent to Mr. 
Watson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a report of its work in the following areas: 


1. Licenses 


- General Pattern of Professional Work 
. General Education 
. Secondary Teaching Patterns 


. Elementary Teaching Pattern including Rural, Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Grades 1-8 
6. Reference Blanks 


om & NS 


Topics under consideration at the present time 
deal with the certification of administrators, super- 
visors, coaches, teachers of the mentally handi- 
capped, and other special fields. 


A. W. Zellmer has been appointed to the Com- 
mission. He represents the county normal schools. 


The American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education is conducting a three-year evaluation of 
its member colleges in Wisconsin. A member of the 
Wisconsin Commission is to be invited to partici- 
pate in each Wisconsin College evaluation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
R. F. LEwis, Madison, Chairman 

FRED BREWER, South Milwaukee 
BEATRICE BuURGDORFF, Mauston 

N. J. CUPERY, Shawano 

Mrs. Woops DreEYFus, Milwaukee 
LESTER EMANS, Eau Claire 

GLEN EYE, Madison 

ELLA HANAWALT, Milwaukee 

LESLIE JOHNSON, Superior 

MOLLIE LEOPOLD, Milwaukee 

ALMA THERESE LINK, Oshkosh 

O. H. PLENZKE, Madison 

A. W. ZELLMER, Wisconsin Rapids 
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Report of Executive Secretary 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


HE Wisconsin Education Association is now in 

its One Hundredth Year. The first entry in the 
aged, worn record book reads, “Pursuant to a call 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
a Convention of Teachers and Friends of education 
met at the Capitol, Madison, at 2 o’clock A. M. of 
Tuesday the 12th of July, 1853.” State Superin- 
tendent A. P. Ladd called the meeting to order and 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association came into be- 
ing. Before leaving town on the 14th this small 
handful of men adopted a constitution and elected 
officers, John G. McMynn of Racine as president. 
The stated purpose of the association was “the mu- 
tual improvement of its members and the advance- 
ment of public education thruout the state,”’ which 
objective was included in the articles of incorpora- 
tion granted by the legislature in 1855. 

Here is an enunciation of lofty aims which has 
actuated the activities thru the century. Our found- 
ers were men of vision but it may be doubted they 
had the predictive courage to expect some day the 
association would have over 23,000 members. High 
hopes, faith, and idealism, rather than response 
and numbers characterized the first few years. 
Lack of interest must have given them a feeling of 
futility. Perseverance won, however, and the new 
idea finally caught on. The State Superintendent, 
having a new-born state school system which had 
neither form and still less substance on his hands, 
needed a cohesive medium of expression to assist 
in shaping the educational structure. Few were the 
advances during the years which the association 
did not sponsor. The teaching profession would be 
less stable and less satisfactory had it not been for 
the zealous work of WEA. Its influence and stature 
in public education has grown with the years and 
it is recognized as the official representative of the 
state’s educators. 

1953 will be WEA’s Centennial Year and prepa- 
rations for appropriate observance are in the 
formative stage. The course of events in the devel- 
opment of the association will be brought before 
teachers and public during the year. Also, the 
achievements. In studying the records there are 
drama and spectacular events. The culmination of 
the year of celebration will be the 1953 convention. 
The Executive Committee has set up a special 
appropriation in next year’s budget for the Cen- 
tennial. Since the members of the association have 
always determined its policies and programs it is 
the wish of the officers that all members participate 
and assist in every possible way. There will be as- 
sembled from many sources facts related to its his- 
tory. If any members run across old papers or 
magazines containing items affecting WEA, send 
them to the WEA office. 
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ASSOCIATION SERVICES 


Executive Committee 


Significant services are performed by the com- 
mittees but since all of them submit special reports 
on activities comment here is unnecessary. 

The Executive Committee is the administrative 
and business committee. Regular statements cover- 
ing its actions and decisions appear in the Journal. 
The committee has handled the funds of the asso- 
ciation with discrimination and wisdom. It has fol- 
lowed a liberal policy in allocating money for activi- 
ties which inure to the benefit of members. It has 
encouraged in every instance those projects which 
have brought members and locals officers into 
greater participation in the affairs of the associa- 
tion. The committee has demonstrated a cons‘stent 
desire to make all partners in the pattern of opera- 
tion. For years it has approved payment of ex- 
penses of locals presidents at two meetings a year. 
Last January it approved a special round of five 
public relations institutes. In September a state- 
wide workshop at Stevens Point was conducted at 
part expense to WEA, part paid by NEA. Mem- 
bers voiced enthusiastic approval. The committee 
senses that WEA members want these services and 
the executive board has responded by providing 
them. In line with the policy of expanded services 
the committee has recommended the necessary 
larger budgetary amounts for 1953. 

To protect retirement interests and benefits to 
the greatest degree the committee employs an 
actuary the year around. On account of national 
developments as they may affect teacher retirement 
WEA has employed counsel to advise on legal as- 
pects and procedures. Here again, the governing 
body of the association feels that matters which 
materially affect the welfare of members justify 
an expenditure of money which meets the approval 
of the entire membership. Perhaps it bears repeat- 
ing that the Executive Committee employed an 
attorney to file a brief with the Supreme Court in 
the retired teacher case. The Executive Committee, 
in the opinion of the secretary, has followed a 
course of action which is dominated by interest in 
the welfare and professional status of members. 


Headquarters Office 


Research studies and publications have. become 
necessary aids to locals and administrative officers, 
according to their acknowledgments and requests. 
The WEA is eager to provide this service not only 
for local groups but for individuals as well. On the 
subject of salaries, perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive is the annual release on salary practices. Spe- 
cial salary studies are compiled in six categories, 
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viz.—county superinteridents, city teachers, city 
superintendents, teachers under supervising prin- 
cipals, state graded, and rural schools. In the 
spring three special letters on trends for 1952-53 
were mailed. 


There was also prepared a tuition study, followed 
by two on expenditures which tabulated per pupil 
costs in city and village schools. The status of re- 
tirement and salary payments in state colleges, eco- 
nomic trends and teacher salaries, ability-to-pay 
analysis, and a review of teachers’ contracts pro- 
visions were the basis of four other research 
releases. 


A tremendous amount of formal publications 
was distributed during the year. The Teachers 
Creed was sent to all schools. The Welfare Com- 
mittee hopes that the Creed is displayed in con- 
spicuous places with a preservative covering. 
School visitors should have their attention drawn 
to the Creed to show what the profession stands 
for. Another publication distributed in quantity is 
the booklet on retirement. A questionnaire, “Which 
Way Does the Wind Blow?” was sent to all local 
associations. The Handbook, Promoting Profes- 
sional Progress, was published in quantity so that 
every WEA member could have a copy. In Novem- 
ber a recruitment flier will be sent to high schools 
for 9th and 12th grade students. Also, in November 
locals will receive for their members a small mem- 
orandum booklet—Lest I Forget. It will provide a 
means of keeping personal records. This is an in- 
novation, something entirely new in WEA service, 
prepared by the Welfare Committee of the previ- 
ous year. 

The field consultant spends practically his entire 
time roaming the far reaches of Wisconsin to assist 
teacher groups. During the past 12 month period 
he attended eight committee meetings, and 10 
presidents meetings. He addressed groups at 35 
colleges and county normal schools, 40 county asso- 
ciations and institutes, and 71 city locals. In addi- 
tion to these he spoke to or attended 30 miscella- 
neous meetings, in all, 194 educational occasions. 
Other staff members met with and spoke to many 
professional groups so that the desirable contacts 
with the field have been maintained to a satisfac- 
tory degree. 


The executive secretary attended 78 committee 
meetings, almost all of which were connected with 
association affairs. He also is on the state com- 
mittee to re-codify Wisconsin school laws. His at- 
tendance at all meetings is imperative so that con- 
flicting action, over-lapping, or duplication can be 
avoided. The collaboration of facts for committees 
and correspondence demands a considerable por- 
tion of his time. Besides the foregoing, office con- 
ferences are the order of the day both as related to 
office staff members and callers. During the legis- 
lature most of his time is devoted to that field. 

The secretary strongly urges local associations 
to prepare for the legislative session. There will be 
important legislation affecting the schools and 
teachers. The new Handbook by the Locals Com- 
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mittee has pertinent suggestions for local associa- 
tion legislative procedure. 


Subsidies to Sectional Associations 


About 20 years ago the idea that WEA should 
assist sectional associations in getting better 
speaker talent crystallized into action. Many teach- 
ers are too far from Milwaukee to attend the state 
convention. The thought prevailed that some WEA 
funds should be set aside to improve the sectional 
meetings they are able to attend. The officers called 
together representatives of sectional associations 
to devise a plan of allotments. It was agreed to pay 
each division a flat sum of $100 plus a per capita 
payment for each member of a sectional who is 
also a WEA member. The per capita began with 
a payment of five cents and increased according to 
distance from Milwaukee. According to the for- 
mula, which was adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly, the Southern received the flat sum only. 
The Central, Northeastern, and Southwestern re- 
ceive the flat sum plus five cents for each dual mem- 
bership. The Northwestern and Western receive a 
ten cent per capita and the North Wisconsin—Lake 
Superior groups receive 30 cents plus the flat sum. 
Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee 
the flat sum payment of the subsidy was increased 
to $300 by the 1951 Representative Assembly. 
Based upon 1951-52 memberships the WEA remit- 
ted the following amounts to the seven sectional 
associations in September : 





Central ocean aetna ee ee $ 355.90 
N. Wisconsin—Lake Superior ~_--------- 553.50 
Prompt (fo a oe ee Soe eek 483.45 
INOTUMWGBIGM 222005022 ~ eke l ees 511.60 
UNO HN oc otto See a ere kits ae, 300.00 
ee eek ae aa eee aes Aah Seen ene ey Sees 331.75 
WHEBUBID) oo 42 eno nok ae ee tnoee Ss —- OlZa0 

$2,909.10 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union has a two- 
fold purpose: first, to provide a confidential service 
from which members of the WEA can borrow 
money at substantially lower rates of interest than 
is possible from some small loan companies; sec- 
ond, to furnish an opportunity for investment for 
members who desire to put their money to work in 
a safe and helpful business program. Any member 
of the WEA is eligible for membership in the 
Credit Union. 


The Credit Union has had a large demand for its 
loan service during the past year. At the close of 
1951, 601 loans had been approved for the year 
totalling approximately $180,000. During 1952 
there was an extremely heavy loan demand in the 
spring and summer for summer school and extra 
summer expenses. 


There were 962 members in the Credit Union at 
the close of 1951. From date of organization in 
1931 to December 31, 1951 the Credit Union made 
8524 loans in a total amount of about $1,966,000. 
This indicates the extent to which Wisconsin teach- 
ers have availed themselves of saving and borrow- 
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ing facilities, helping both themselves and their 
fellow teachers. 

The directors and committee members of the 
Credit Union are glad that this organization is 
rendering valuable service to the teachers of Wis- 
consin, and it is their hope that more teachers will 
explore the advantages of Credit Union member- 
ship. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND FINANCES 


Memberships and a few subscriptions rose to an 
alltime high of 23,340 last year. Several hundred 
retired and student teachers joined at the special 
one dollar fee. There is a gratifying interest in 
the Future Teachers of America and chapters are 
formed in increasing number in both public and 
private colleges. Future Teacher Clubs are also ap- 
pearing in more high schools. The Council on Edu- 
cation has a special committee on this project and 
a section program for FTA is again scheduled for 
the convention. 

The $5 membership fee together with high mem- 
bership has put WEA finances in a favorable posi- 
tion. It makes possible expansion of services de- 
sired by members. A sizeable accumulation in the 
cookie jar will take care of emergencies and un- 
expected but necessary outlays. 

Routine and fixed expenses have been handled 
with an eye to economy. Purchasing is done on the 
shopping around basis. Unfortunately, conserva- 
tive and meticulous business practices do not out- 
weigh the inflated costs which hit WEA just as 
soaring prices confront schools and industry. Sup- 
plies, printing, and travel expense of committees 
and staff are still on the upswing. Central office 
personnel must necessarily be kept at a high level 
of efficiency if it is to perform satisfactorily the 
regular run of work and multitude of extra duties 
which it willingly accepts in the spirit of a service 
office. Filling positions is sharp and competitive 
these days. Resignations in specialized fields are 
disrupting, hence, the necessity of keeping a corps 
of workers intact. To that end salaries need con- 
tinual readjustment with similar positions else- 
where. 

As spheres of operation and influence are ex- 
tended by the association more members are drawn 
into its activities, more preparatory work is re- 
quired, more publications and mailings follow. For 
every new venture there is a corresponding obli- 
gation. The reactions of the membership appear in 
approval of the newer developments in the WEA 
program. Recognition of this agreement is reflected 
in the budget recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Membership in the NEA has increased phenom- 
enally, in some states and territories to the same 
figure as state memberships. For some reason or 
other Wisconsin does not rank well by comparison. 
We have a lower count now than in 1940. It may 
be that NEA is too far removed from the local 
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scene. While its program may not be as readily 
translatable into tangible returns as the work of 
local and state associations, NEA does have a rec- 
ord of achievements for the profession. 

With the increasing inter-relationships on the 
national level, with federal laws coming ever closer 
to us, because national groups are becoming more 
articulate, it is a compelling conviction that our 
profession needs a guardian or watchdog in Wash- 
ington. 

In federal legislation NEA has played a promi- 
nent part which has not been confined to federal 
aid. Far from that, indeed! NEA has been espe- 
cially helpful in funneling back to the states the 
legislative moves on all matters educational. It is- 
sues digests of bills, their progress, and hearings 
in a regular bulletin. It is our sole source of 
authentic information. Sundry data requested bv 
us are furnished promptly. Detailed salary studies, 
court decisions, and spot news are invaluable. State 
offices, in turn, shuttle applicable data to locals. 
The NEA Council on Teacher Retirement has been 
an effective force in Congress, especially in its 
alertness to all of the implications inherent in the 
possible integration of social security with retire- 
ment systems. Thru it states have been kept in the 
know from day to day on a matter of vital im- 
portance to teachers. 

NEA is our voice countrywide. It has struck out 
courageously in defense of teachers and schools 
from unwarranted and fantastic attacks upon their 
integrity. This big organization is the only one 
equipped for the task. It has the stuff and prestige 
to do it and has done so repeatedly. 


During this year WEA has called upon NEA 
representatives on three occasions to come to Wis- 
consin for assistance. There was compliance in 
each instance at no cost to WEA. Not only did a 
staff member work with us at the Stevens Point 
Workshop for two days but NEA paid half of the 
cost which exceeded $2000. 

There may be some disagreement with NEA’s 
policies or methods. That is understandable. Large 
organizations dealing with big issues are open to 
criticism. We are fully aware that WEA activities 
do not always win unanimous sanction. Progress 
follows honest, constructive criticism if properly 
directed. In our opinion there will always be an 
NEA to play a big role in national affairs as the 
state does in its sphere and as the local does in 
local affairs. Each will depend upon the other as 
indispensable units if we are to go forward. 
Changes in any association are accomplished if 
folks join and exert their influence within the mem- 
bership. 


Your WEA committees have discussed NEA 
memberships on numerous occasions. In August 
the Executive Committee accepted a Wisconsin 
membership quota of 9830 and it fervently hopes 
that a substantial step toward that goal will show 
at the end of the year. Assistants to the State NEA 
Director have been appointed with the cooperation 
of NEA. 








I would be remiss, if in referring to the year’s 
activities, deserved credit and appreciation were 
not given to the President and officers. They have 
devoted long meetings to serious conduct of asso- 
ciation business and have applied themselves un- 
sparingly to the solution of many problems. Their 
close working relationship with the secretary is 
exemplary. The various committees explored, ex- 
amined, discussed the important issues in educa- 
tion and teacher welfare and have made their 


recommendations. They provide the working sub- 
stance of WEA. 

May the WEA Centennial Year be a demonstra- 
tion extraordinary of an association dedicated to 
the achievement of better education and further 
advancement of the profession. 


Respectfully submitted, 


O. H. PLENZKE ‘ 
Executive Secretary 











Report of the Public Relations 
Committee 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 6, 1952 


SHARP increase has been evidenced in the 

past year concerning public relation problems 
in Wisconsin schools. Teachers, administrators, and 
other school personnel have indicated a new inter- 
est in public relations thru their local association 
activities, workshops, reading, and discussions of 
ways and means of improving the level of under- 
standing regarding school problems and situations. 
Wisconsin school people are to be commended for 
their zeal in promoting activities that assist in 
communicating ideas and information about 
schools and education which result in improved 
relations among all parties involved in our educa- 
tional enterprise. 

“It Starts in the Classroom”, a publication of the 
National School Public Relations Association, has 
found its way into almost every school in the state 
during the past year. The committee of school peo- 
ple responsible for the above volume of practical 
suggestions and techniques for improving relations 
with our publics is to be highly commended for this 
contribution to PR literature. 

Your Committee on Public Relations has pro- 
duced and distributed the brochure entitled, “What 
Part Do You Play in Molding the Future of Edu- 
cation.” This small pamphlet has received nation- 
wide recognition, and requests for copies have 
poured into the WEA office from all parts of the 
country. Other publications produced by your PR 
committee include, PR copy for “A Century of 
Progress in Education 1853-1953,” spot sugges- 
tions and stories in thé issues of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, PR reminders on the back 
page of the publication, “What Every Teacher 
Should Know,” and the recent PR inventory, 
“Which Way Does the Wind Blow?” which was sent 
to the presidents of every local in the State. 

Dr. Stewart Harral, Director of Public Relations, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, and 
Dr. Lyle Ashby of the National Education Asso- 
ciation appeared at our workshop for local leaders 
last January. They provided many practical sug- 
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gestions for improving public relations in local 
WEA associations. 

The major project undértaken by your commit- 
tee this year stemmed from an expressed feeling 
that we need (1) a comprehensive inventory of 
public relations activities and efforts in local asso- 
ciations of Wisconsin, and (2) practical helps, 
hints, and suggestions that will enable local asso- 
ciations to do a better job of communicating with 
various publics and assisting these publics to obtain 
a better understanding regarding the issues and 
concerns of education on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. Professional assistance was procured 
by the committee for the preparation of the in- 
ventory instrument, “Which Way Does the Wind 
Blow?” The results of this inventory will be care- 
fully evaluated by the committee with a view 
toward providing local associations with the prac- 
tical helps they desire for the improvement of their 
PR programs. 

The second annual PR exhibit will be on display 
at the WEA convention. The committee desires to 
express its thanks and appreciation to the Milwau- 
kee County Council of WEA Locals for taking the 
responsibility for this year’s exhibit as one of their 
PR functions. 

The sectional meeting at the WEA Convention 
will bring, ‘“‘A Look at School Public Relations thru 
the Eyes of Radio, Newspaper, Industry, and Busi- 
ness.”” The symposium planned should be a rich 
source of ideas for improving PR in Wisconsin 
schools. 


WEA PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


T. J. JENSON, Chairman, Shorewood 
. BEATRICE BurGpoRFF, Mauston 
HELEN ELLIoTT, Milwaukee 

EMMA ERICKSON, La Crosse 
RoBERT MUNGER, Waukesha 

HATTIE FREDRICK, Janesville 

VELRA SHUFELT, Racine 

L. G. STONE, River Falls 

WILMARTH THAYER, Wabeno 
RoBERT WILLIAMS, Whitewater 
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HERE are a million public- 
. school teachers concerned 
about social security. They are 
asking: Do we want the federal 
plan of old-age and survivors in- 
surance? If we get it, what effect 
will the legislation have upon the 
retirement benefits for which we 
are now eligible? Answers to 
these and many other questions 
must be “in general.” 


What Is the Situation 
in Congress? 


Before Congress recessed on 
July 7, 1952, it had under consid- 
eration a dozen bills which, by 
one way or another, would have 
opened social security to many 
public employes. Under Section 
218(d) of the present social- 
security law, all public employes 
now covered by a state or local 
retirement system are excluded 
from old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 


Undoubtedly other bills will be 
before Congress in January 1953. 
Hearings will be held on these 
bills early in 1958. 


Must the Issue Be Faced? 


There are some who think the 
developing situation can be ig- 
nored and that nothing can or 
should be done. Such peacefulness 
cannot be maintained because 
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Mr. Yelton is chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retire- 
ment and secretary of Teachers’ 
and State Employes’ Retirement 
System of North Carolina. Believ- 
ing that the question of the rela- 
tionship of Federal Social Secu- 
rity and our State Retirement is 
so vital to all teachers we have 
printed in its entirety this article 
which appeared in the October 
NEA Journal. We acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the NEA 
Journal for the privilege of pre- 
senting this to all Wisconsin 
teachers. | 




















members of Congress will want 
to know what teachers in their 
home states think about social 
security. Many pressures will 
continue to be placed on Congress 
to include all public employes un- 
der social security. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


... to be or not to be 


Confronted by this time of de- 
cision, public-school teachers must 
choose one of three roads: [1] to 
fight to the finish for Section 218 
(d), thereby trying to maintain 
the exclusion unimpaired; [2] to 
test the strength of opposition to 
Section 218(d) arid to retreat as 
necessary thru a series of com- 
promises; or [3] to take the of- 
fensive by proposing an amend- 
ment which will open the way to 
social security for those who 
want it but set up safeguards to 
protect existing retirement sys- 
tems. 


Which Road Is Best? 


It is possible, but not probable, 
that Section 218(d) could be 
maintained unimpaired. How- 
ever, there are public-school 
teachers in nearly every state, 
especially those in public colleges, 
demanding that the federal law 
be amended so that they can have 
social-security coverage. Since 
several states have abolished their 
state retirement plans and have 
adopted either social security 
only (South Dakota) or social se- 
curity plus a new retirement plan 
(Virginia and Mississippi), some 
people believe that Section 218 
(d) no longer provides enough 
protection. 


The National Council on 
Teacher Retirement has been 
faced with the dilemma of how 
to meet the demands of divergent 
groups and still safeguard retire- 
ment systems. It has reached the 
tentative conclusion that the saf- 
est procedure would be to pro- 
pose an amendment to Section 
218(d) that would permit social- 
security coverage for public em- 
ployes, provided retirement bene- 
fits are protected. 

At its 1952 meeting the coun- 
cil adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


Nathan H. Yelton 


Yhe National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement reaffirms its belief that an 
adequate state or local retirement sys- 
tem, operating under state law, offers 
the best financial security to members 
of the teaching profession. 


Further, the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement will continue to 
work actively to improve the existing 
local and state retirement systems 
along the lines outlined from time to 
time by the council. 

However, the council recognizes that 
Section 218(d) of the Social Security 
Act, excluding from federal old-age 
and survivors insurance public em- 
ployes in positions covered by a state 
or local retirement or pension system, 
has not prevented the repeal of retire- 
ment laws in several states. 

The council further recognizes that 
current proposals to amend Section 
218(d), if enacted by Congress, would 
not adequately protect retirement 
rights of members of existing systems. 


Clearly, the council has decided 
that in addition to steps taken 
thru state legislation to achieve 
the objectives outlined, its com- 
mittees should be authorized to 
take what steps are necessary, in- 
cluding the preparation and/or 
support of federal legislation to 
preserve retirement benefits. 


In July 1952, when the NEA 
tepresentative Assembly met, 
council officers explained the pur- 
pose of its resolution and recom- 
mended NEA endorsement. 
Thereupon, the Assembly adopted 
this resolution : 


The National Education Association 
believes that properly planned and ade- 
quately financed state and local retire- 
ment systems serve best the require- 
ments of the teaching profession. 


If these systems are to be supple- 
mented by federal social-security pro- 
visions, the enacted federal legislation 
and state laws should give uncondi- 
tional assurance that the total retire- 
ment benefits will not be reduced be- 
low those now guaranteed by present 
law. Such supplementary legislation 
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should require an endorsement by ref- 
erendum among the active members of 
the existing state or local retirement 
system. 


What If Social Security 
Is Not Amended? 


South Dakota has demonstrated 
one move that a state can make. 
When the teachers asked for so- 
cial security, the legislature abol- 
ished the retirement system, 
promised to pay out its previous 
obligations to those who had re- 
tired, paid back the retirement 
payments of those in active serv- 
ice—and then gave teachers so- 
cial security and only social secu- 
rity. 


Virginia and Mississippi went 
thru another process. Legisla- 
tures abolished old retirement 
plans, arranged for social secu- 
rity, and adopted new, supple- 
mentary retirement plans. School 
leaders in both states say that 
most teachers will be better off 
under the combined plans than 
under old retirement plans. Time 
will tell. 


The important thing is that a 
pattern of abolition of state re- 
tirement systems has appeared. 
State officials, interested in sav- 
ing money, can follow either the 
South Dakota or the Virginia and 
Mississippi plans. It matters little 
that the intent of Congress—the 
continuation of present retire- 
ment systems—has been ignored 
in these states. 


Many young teachers, consid- 
ering the possibility of nonteach- 
ing employment or looking for- 
ward to migration to another 
state, want to have social-security 
protection. Many older teachers, 
particularly women without many 
dependants, prefer to have the 
benefits of their state or local re- 
tirement plan when they retire. 
In the give and take of these con- 
flicting views, Congress is likely 
to amend Section 218(d) with the 
minimum of guarantees. If this 
happens, all state and local retire- 
ment systems will be on the 
defensive. 


Is There Any Way To Protect 
Retirement Systems? 


Clearly there is no profit in a 
policy of drifting. Up to the pres- 
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ent the bills that have been in 
Congress proposing to amend 
Section 218(d) have chiefly of- 
fered pious hopes that states 
would not impair or destroy their 
retirement plans. A federal law 
forbidding the states to abolish 
or reduce their retirement plans 
would be unconstitutional. 


A promising solution is to seek 
an amendment to Section 218 (d) 
which will prevent the Social Se- 
curity Administration from en- 
tering into a compact with any 
state which fails to meet pre- 
scribed standards or to offer cer- 
tain guarantees. 


What safeguards are possible? 
Two are especially important: 
[1] A state would not be acceptable 
to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration for social-security cover- 
age unless it guaranteed that its 
new plan would provide benefits 
equal to or better than those un- 
der present retirement laws. 
[2] No public-employe group would 
be required to accept social se- 
curity until a majority, thru a 
proper referendum, had voted 
favorably for the state’s revised 
plan. 


Other safeguards have been 
considered by the National Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement. Some 
of these have been included in 
bills previously introduced in 
Congress, but most of the early 
bills have been characterized by 
ambiguous and inadequate safe- 
guards. 


Will the Safeguards 
Guarantee the Future? 


There can be no absolute guar- 
antee that the promises of any 
state made under the proposed 
revised social-security law will be 
carried out. State legislatures 
change in views and membership. 
Economic situations may develop 
where states would have reduced 
financial resources. New ideas of 
retirement protection may de- 
velop. 


But to give the maximum pos- 
sible assurance for the future, 
the proposed amendment might 
also provide: [1] that additional 
changes in the state retirement 
plan would have to meet the 
standards and criteria, and [2] 
that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration would have authority to 


terminate the compact with any 
state not continuing to meet the 
criteria. Perhaps Congress would 
not be willing to give the Social 
Security Administration this “po- 
licing” power. 


Regardless of the revised fed- 
eral law, if any state legislature 
failed to meet its promises, the 
public employes could resort to 
the ballot box or the courts. These 
measures would have to be used 
today if a state repudiated its 
retirement system. 


Will Congress Pass 
Such Safeguards? 


Members of Congress would 
not deliberately destroy existing 
retirement systems. They are 
elected to office by the people of 
each state. They are interested 
in trying to vote the way their 
constituents want them to vote— 
when they know what the voters 
back home want. The problem 
today is for public-school teach- 
ers and other public employes to 
make clear the conditions under 
which social security would be 
acceptable to them. 


What Does the Council 
Plan To Do? 


For more than a decade the 
National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement and the NEA Research 
Divison have supplied local and 
state education association lead- 
ers with mémorandums on devel- 
opments in social-security legis- 
lation. Each year at the NEA 
convention and at the council 
meetings (in February) discus- 
sion groups have been held to in- 
form delegates and others of 
trends, possibilities, and plans. 
Extensive opportunity has been 
given for discussion of issues. 
The council’s officers successfully 
led the fight against HR6000 and 


this year helped to change HR | 


7800, since both were premature 
attempts to apply social security 
to teacher groups. 


The council has been working 
actively since January 1952 to 
develop a list of safeguards which 
might offer more protection than 
Section 218(d) now offers. Many 
meetings have been held both of 
retirement technicians and repre- 
sentatives of teachers in active 
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service. The safeguards have 
been discussed with nonteaching 
public-employe groups in an ef- 
fort to get agreement looking for- 
ward to united action. 


The present outlook is that the 
council’s proposal and the many 
others will be up for Congres- 
sional hearings in the first part 
of 1953. It will be necessary for 
leaders of teachers associations 
and experts in teacher retirement 
to convince Congress that no 
changes should be made in Sec- 
tion 218(d) unless they include 
the safeguards supported by 
many public-employe groups. 


What Can Teachers Do? 


Every teacher should read this 
article and understand what 
problems and issues exist. You 
can call it to the attention of 
other teachers in your own school. 


Every teacher can be an alert 
member of his local and state ed- 
ucation association, participating 


* * * 


LOYALTIES OF FREE MEN 


The struggle between democracy and 
dictatorship is fundamentally a strug- 
gle between two conflicting sets of 
loyalties. The survival of democracy 
depends on the vigor and strength of 
democratic loyalties among the peoples 
of the earth. 


—Educational Policies Commission. 


* * * 


in discussion of the social-secu- 
rity problem, playing ball accord- 
ing to decisions of a majority of 
the group, and carrying out the 
necessary efforts to inform mem- 
bers of Congress and state offi- 
cials of policies decided upon. 


Every teacher can read his 
NEA JOURNAL, follow releases 
sent out from headquarters, help 
his leaders to attend hearings 
and to carry on other activities 
when needed, and otherwise build 
the unity and strength of his na- 
tional Association. Among other 
things, every teacher can have 
patience with and faith in the ef- 
forts of the officers of the NEA 
and the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement who are try- 
ing to serve the best interests of 
some 490,000 NEA members and 
nearly one million teachers in 
affiliated state associations. 
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Teachers of Wisconsin have the education, the experience, 


and the opportunity to give constructive aid to 


the teachers in Cuba. It can be a part of our 


good neighbor policy. 


We Can Help the Cubans 


Thru International Relations 


URING the 50th anniversary 
of public education in Cuba 
about 60 American classroom 
teachers were guests of the Cuban 
government. While the gesture 
on the part of the Cuban govern- 
ment was to show appreciation 
for all the United States has done 
to assist in the widespread open- 
ing of public schools in Cuba in 
1900, it was also used to 
strengthen present day public 
education in Cuba with help from 
the teachers of the United States. 
One morning during the visit 
teachers of both countries met to 
discuss what can be done to 
strengthen Cuban education. Dur- 
ing the past 50 years the Cuban 
teachers have been too busy re- 
ducing the illiteracy of the coun- 
try from 36 per cent to 11 per 
cent so have changed their teach- 
ing methods very little. Now they 
are interested in improving tech- 
niques. The Cuban teachers asked 
three specific questions: 
1. How do you actually teach the 
various subjects? 
2. What is your course of study? 


3. What are the minimum essentials 
for the elementary grades? 


It was impossible to answer 
those questions in a single meet- 
ing. The Cuban teachers said that 
while we have written material 
available on these questions, it is 
in English, so is not too helpful 
to the average Cuban teacher. 
However, some definite sugges- 
tions as to how teachers in the 
United States can help the Cuban 
teachers understand our public 
educational set-up were made. 
These include: 


1. Have the Spanish teachers in the 
various school systems translate 


Catherine Behrens 
Member, WEA Public Relations 
Committee 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


some of the courses of study. Mail 
these translations to the Library 
of the Ministry of Education, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

2. From the kindergarten thru the 
senior high school have the stu- 
dents draw pictures of everyday 
school life. Have the Spanish stu- 
dents label the pictures. These 
should be sent to a specific school 
in Cuba. (The name and address 
of a school may be obtained by 
writing the Cultural Attaché, 
American Embassy, Havana, 
Cuba.) 


3. Stimulate a program of exchange 
of teachers between the two coun- 
tries. 

4, Interest American and Cuban uni- 
versities in sponsoring workshops, 
with credit, for Cuban and Ameri- 
can teachers, so that they can 
come together and discuss prob- 
lems of education. 


5. Carry on direct correspondence 
with a Cuban teacher. Since Eng- 
lish is taught in most schools 
starting in the fifth grade, there 
are some teachers in every school 
system who speak and write Eng- 
lish. Names may be obtained from 
the Ministry of Education or the 
Cultural Attaché in the American 
Embassy. 


6. Sponsor a Cuban teacher for a 
semester or a year in an Ameri- 
can teacher education institution. 
Several local associations or a 
state association may work on a 
project of this type. 


Some of these suggestions are 
suitable for individuals desiring 
to improve Cuban—American re- 
lations, while others are suitable 
for a class, or entire school sys- 
tem, or an educational organiza- 
tion. 
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Centennial Year Leaders Chosen by Delegates 


OUR Representative Assembly, meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Thursday, November 6 chose your offi- 
cers to direct the activities of the WEA during the 
Centennial Year and to carry out the mandate of 
your 464 delegates representing 212 local associa- 
tions. Some are new in 
the official family while 
| 





others whose pictures 
appear on these pages 
were either elected for 
three-year terms at 
prior conventions or 
who have served in 
other official capacities. 


Clyde M. Shields, 
principal of ‘Waukesha 
High School, had no op- 
position for the presi- 
dency and will succeed 
Leslie W. Johnson of 





President ; ‘ : 
CLYDE M. SHIELDS Superior. To be first vice 
Waukesha president Clifford S. 





2nd Vice President 
MRS. MYRLE ANDERSON 
Eau Claire 


1st Vice President 
CLIFFORD S, LARSON 
Wautoma 





Exec. Com. Dist. I 
F. G. MacLACHLAN 
Park Falls 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 
Stevens Point 
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Larson of Wautoma succeeds Hattie Fredrick of 
Janesville. He will be a voting member of the 
Executive Committee for the following year and 
also become a member of a standing committee. 
Mrs. Myrle Anderson of Eau Claire was unopposed 
for second vice president and in that position will 
attend Executive Committee meetings and serve as 
ex-officio member of the Locals Committee. 

Robert W. Ostrander of Ellsworth had no oppo- 
sition for the third vice presidency and will take 
the place of John G. McDowell of Madison. The 
third vice president is a member of the Welfare 
Committee. For the two Executive Committee posi- 
tions to be filled by election, Alma Therese Link of 
Oshkosh, unopposed in District H, will succeed 
Kenneth Sager of Appleton. In District V, Donald 
Upson was named to take the place of Robert W. 
Ostrander. 


P. M. Vincent of Stevens Point who has been 
treasurer for two successive years was elected 
without opposition to the three-year term as pro- 
vided by the constitution. 





3rd Vice President 
R. W. OSTRANDER 
Ellsworth 


Executive Secretary 
0. H. PLENZKE 
Madison 





Exec. Com. Dist. III 
A. W. ZELLMER 
Wisconsin Rapids 


Exec. Com. Dist. II 
ALMA THERESE LINK 
Oshkosh 
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Exec. Com. Dist. V 
DONALD UPSON 
Racine Janesville 


Exec. Com. Dist. IV 
LLOYD R. MOSENG 


Past President 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON 
Superior 


Exec. Com. Dist. VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT 
Milwaukee 


Presidents of Local Associations 


The WEA is made up of education associations 
which choose their own officers, promote the inter- 
ests of the teachers and education in their commu- 
nities, and send delegates to the Representative 
Assembly which meets annually to develop educa- 
tional policy and elect state officers. Annually the 
Journal publishes the names and addresses of the 
presidents of those associations. 


CITIES 


Algoma—John Paulin, High School 
Antigo—F. A. Mates, 336 Fifth St. 
Appleton—Lucille Fitzsimons, 821 N. Oneida St. 
Ashland—T. O. Olson, High School 


Baraboo—E. A. Runholm, 723 Ridge St. 

Barron—Robert L. Dodge, 818 E. La Salle 

Beaver Dam—Gilbert Anderson, Wilson School 

Beloit—C. V. Christensen, 220 W. Grand Ave. 

Berlin—N. H. Franz, R. R. 3 

Black River Falls—Kenneth Lindner, High School 

Bioomer—Frederick Suchy, 1325—15th Ave. 

Blue River-Muscoda—T. F. Gustafson, Muscoda 

Boscobel—L. A. Brittelli, High School 

Brodhead—Francis Eckerman 

Burlington—Mrs. Estelle Harter, 421 Termont St., East 
Troy 


Cedarburg—Mrs. Ruth Wehmhoff, High Scheol 
Chilton—Alice Schipper, School Court St. 
Chippewa Falls—Paul E. Nagel, Jr. High School 
Clintonville—Harry Haslanger, High School 
Columbus—Frank Winchester, 147 E. Harrison 
Cornell—W. J. Stowell 

Cudahy—Dorothy Walch, 4572 S. Packard Ave. 


Delavan—Clarence Thomas, Jr., Public School 
De Pere—Bjorn Christenson 


Eau Claire—Edward Wittwer, Boyd School, 1105 Main St. 


Edgerton—Dana Kurfman, 412 N. Second St. 
Elkhorn—Donald Young, 13 N. Jackson St. 
Evansville—Henrietta Shesky, Public Schools 


Fond du Lac—Louis Neuville, Roosevelt Jr. High School 
Ft. Atkinson—Merle Wegener, High School 


Glenwood City—Frederic Johnson 

Green Bay—Ralph Hubbard, 1363 Grignon 

Green Bay Voc.—Arnold Stuyvesant, 200 S. Broadway 
Greendale—Mrs. Ethel Trovinger 
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Hartford—Jean Friedrich, High School 
Hudson—Alvin Weitkamp, 1302 Third St. 
Hurley—Lucien Orsoni, Pence 


Janesville—Ardis Arnold, 430 So. East St. 
Jefferson—Kenneth J. Resheske, High School 


Kaukauna—Frances Corry, 600'2 Quinney St. 
Kenosha—Lydia Goerz, 829—64th St. 
Kiei—Ralph Kramer, High School 


La Crosse—Clifford Fischer, 15 Balwin St. 
Ladysmith—John Cardinal, 515 Lake Avenue, E. 
Lake Geneva—Donald C. Kutz, 532 Jefferson St. 
Lake Mills—Christine Folk, Public Schools 
Lancaster—Laurinda Hampton, 426 S. Tyler 
Lodi—James L. Haas 


Madison—Ansgar Svanoe, 510 S. Thornton Ave. 

Manitowoc—Lillian B. Nelson, 436 N. 6th St. 

Marinette—Alden Krumheuer, 2053 Tenth St. 

Marion—James Jolin 

Marshfield—Arthur Bruesewitz, Sr. High School 

Mauston—Howard Mackin, RFD 2 

Mayville—Mrs. Arllys Schumann, Public Schools 

Medford—Mrs. Eleanor Duerr, Townline Rd. 

Mellen—Ralph C. Johnsen 

Menasha—Warrine Sherman, 3134, Chute St. 

Menomonie—William Huck, Public Schools 

Menomonee Falls—William Evans, High School 

Merrill—James Corry, Sr. High School 

Milton-—Milton Union—Roy J. Colbert 

Milwaukee Elem. Prin.—Charles R. Gaul, 3517 W. Court- 
land St. 

Milwaukee Pub. Sch. Adm.—Otto Birr, 2319 W. Auer Ave. 

Milwaukee Secondary Educ. Assn.—William H. Smith, 
1729 N. 40th St. : 

Milwaukee Voc. Sch.—Thomas A. Redfield, 1015 N. Sixth St. 

Milwaukee Teachers Assn.—Marcella Schneider, 326 Hotel 
Wisconsin 

Mineral Point—Rudolph Christen 

Monroe—Margaret Bloodgood, Jr. High School 

Mosinee—Charles L. Wheeler, Box 273 

Mt. Horeb—Roland Rockwell, High School 


Neenah—William Dunwiddie, 848 Higgins Ave. 
Nekoosa—Charles Fagerlin, High School 

New London—Marion Huppler, Washington H. S. 
New Richmond—Emmett W. Fleming, Public Schools 
Niagara—Angeline Blase, 1700 River St. 

N. Fond du Lac—Hilda C. Spillman 


Oconomowoc—Carl Cerull, 623 Summitt Ave. 
Oconto—Hilman Kittleson, High School 
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Oconto Falls—Victor E. Bast, 204 Columbia St. 
Oregon—Mary S. Anderson 

Oshkosh—Esther Tilleson, 591 Jackson Dr. 
Park Falls—La Verne Olingy, High School 
Pewaukee—Robert Sommer, Public Schools 
Phillips—John Polich, High School 
Platteville—Ada Kies 

Plymouth—John Richards, High School 
Portage—Franklin A. Maas, Jr. High School 
Port Washington—Mrs. John Bittner, N. Saukville Rd. 
Prairie du Chien—John C. Mulrooney 


Racine—Lucy E. Smith, 1614 E. Street 
Reedsburg—Bertha Scherr, Sixth St. 
Rhinelander—Herman M. Olson, 650 Mason St. 
Rice Lake—Russell Solheim, High School 

Richland Center—Roland Koyan, Co. Normal School 
Ripon—Leonard L. Pourchot, Jr. High School 
River Falls—Harold Ritchey, High School 
Seymour—Leon G. Flanagan, Public Schools 
Shawano—Everett F. Jensen, 903 S. Union St. 
Sheboygan—Adele Hiltgen, 2110 N. 9th St. 
Sheboygan Falls—James Davison, High School 
Shell Lake—Lyle Hartwig, High School 
Shorewood—Leonard Leverson, 2100 E. Capitol Dr. 
South Milwaukee—Lawrence Jansky, Memorial Square 
Sparta—Clyde Ewers, High School 

Spooner—John A. Curry, High School 

Stevens Point—Duane Donovan, P. J. Jacobs H. S. 
Stoughton—W. J. Gibbon, High School 

Sturgeon Bay—Wilbert L. Freeman, High School 
Superior—Wm. E. Stansell, 605 N. 14th St. 
Tomah—Elizabeth Green, High School 
Tomahawk—Alphonse Tudesco, High School 

Two Rivers—Michael Kazar, 2806 West St. 
Viroqua—Ann Sheridan, Brick Elem. Bldg. 


Watertown—Ralph Pippert, Route 2 

Waukesha—Florence Trakel, High School 

Waupaca—John Morgan, High School 

Waupun—Robert H. Johnson, High School 

Wausau—E. C. Marquardt, Sr. High School 

Wauwatosa—Mrs. Ruth C. Lembke, 2445 A N. 37th St., 
Milw. 10 

West Allis—Anna Ullrich, 1430 S. 62nd St. 

West Allis Voc.—Alfred S. Drew, 1025 E. Land PI. 

West Bend—Rohert Strohacker 

West Milwaukee—Adelia Simonson, Pershing School, So. 
47th & Beloit Rd. 

Whitefish Bay—Corliss Baker, 4780 N. Marlborough Dr., 
Milw. 11 

Whitewater—Alberta Christen, High School 

Wisconsin Dells—Frank D. Weigel 

Wisconsin Rapids—John M. Desmond, 1150 Two Mile Ave. 

Wisconsin School for Deaf, Mrs. Evelyn Gant, Delavan 

Wittenberg—Roy Krueger, Public Schools 


COUNTIES 


Adams—Mrs. Francis Day, Box 247, Friendship 

Ashland—Mary Brennan, Glidden 

Barron—Leroy Kingsbury, Turtle Lake 

Bayfield—Robert H. Wangen, Washburn 

Brown—John Bougie, Allouez School, Green Bay 

Buffalo—Mrs. Marvilla Baecker, Alma 

Burnett—Earl Peterson, Siren 

Calumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Chippewa—Mrs. Lillian Thompson, 720 High St., Chippewa 
Falls 

Clark—Clifton Fonstad, Public Schools, Greenwood 

Columbia—Jessa Carpenter, 254 S. Lewis St., Columbus 

Crawford—Mrs. Hazel Dyer, Ferryville 

East Dane—Olga Ottum, State Graded School, Rockdale 

West Dane—Kenneth Schaefer, Public Schools, Oregon 

Dodge—Elmer Bonack, 426 N. Main St., Mayville 

Door—C. A. Krohn, Sevastopol School, Sturgeon Bay 

Douglas—Mrs. Agnes Juntti, Corner School, Maple 

Dunn—Mrs. Clarice Quilling, Rt. 3, Menomonie 
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Eau Claire—Mrs. Evangeline Sugars, Augusta 
Florence—Harold Oskan, High School, Florence 
Fond du Lac—Mrs. Adele Schade, Oakfield 
Forest—Mrs. Leona Knoll, Box 365, Laona 


Grant—Gordon Cook, Montfort 

Grant Co. No. 10—Theodore Schadeberg, Bloomington 

Green—Mrs. Frank Noesen, Monticello 

Green Lake—Nadine Challoner, Marquette 

Iowa—Nelle Jewell, Linden 

Iron—Philip Myott, Iron Belt 

Jackson—Sherman Krauth, Alma Center 

Jefferson—Raymond Snyder, Box 72, Neosha 

Juneau—Rudy Haugh, Public Schools, New Lisbon 

Kenosha—Margaret Grabinsky, Rt. 3 Box 636, Kenosha 

Kewaunee—Fred Deprey, Alaska Graded School, Algoma 

La Crosse—Earle Zepplin, Village Grade School, Bangor 

Lafayette—Mrs. Elva Eddy, Cuba City 

Langlade—Mrs. Ardith Priem, Lily 

Lincoln—Marjorie Schielke, Route 3, Gleason 

Manitowoc—James McGill, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc 

Manitowoc Rural—Norman Wernecke, 1222 A. Washing- 
ton St., Manitowoc 

Marathon—Mrs. Hazel Clark, Box 192, Mosinee 

Marinette—Orlo Hill, Wausaukee 

Marquette—Louis Sheahan, Oxford 

Milwaukee—Jack R. Young, 4525 S. Pine Ave., Milw. 7 

Monroe—C. L. O’Berine, Kendall 

Oconto—Richard Green, Gillett 

Oneida—Edwin Embertson, Three Lakes 

Outagamie—Mrs. Florian Coffey, 115%. W. Wis. Ave., 
Kaukauna 

Ozaukee—Norman Tebo, 600 N. Washington Ave., Cedar- 
burg 

Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—D. J. Malone, Public Schools, Prescott 

Polk—Mrs. Leta Erickson, Lewis 

Portage—Irene Noble, R. 2, Junction City 

Price—Sherman Groves, Public Schools, Prentice 

Racine—Melvin Booth, 4511 Byrd Ave., Racine 

Richland—Kenneth Willis, 611 S. Main St., Richland Center 

Rock—Mrs. Alica Bush, Footville 

Rusk—Eleanor Koehler, Weyerhauser 

St. Croix—E. S. Waldal, Woodville 

Sauk—Gus C. Boll, High School, Prairie du Sac 

Sawyer—John Yurkovich, Winter ; 

Shawano, Mrs. Marion Pawelezyk, Krakow 

Sheboygan—Harold L. Paukert, Public Schools, Kohler 

Taylor—Glen Olson, Co. Normal School, Medford 

Trempealeau, Lloyd Anderson, Trempealeau 

Vernon—Evan Lowrey, Public Schools, De Soto 

Vilas—Marvin E. Dillman, Public Schools, Lac du Flambeau 

Walworth—Frances Harmon, Williams Bay 

Washburn—Mrs. Margaret Hackbarth, Minong 

Washington—Glen R. Broker, Route 1, Kewaskum 

Waukesha—Robert Krueser, Muskego Sch. R. 6, Waukesha 

Waupaca—Frieda Redmann, P. O. Box 257, Weyauwega 

Waushara—Mrs. Melva Kleist, R. R. 1, Almond 

Winnebago—Robert Fowler, Winneconne 

Wood—Mrs. Ella Esser, Auburndale 


STATE COLLEGES 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin State College, Earl S. Kjer, State 
College 

Madison, University of Wisconsin, John Guy Fowlkes, Edu- 
cation Bldg. 

Menomonie, Stout Institute, Ann Noble 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin State College, Mary Jo Read 

Platteville, Wisconsin State College, H. C. Wilkerson 

River Falls, Wisconsin State College, Harley F. Wehrwein 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin State College, Robert S. Lewis 

Superior, Wisconsin State College, Berenice Cooper 

Whitewater, Wisconsin State College, Ed. Morgan 

La Crosse, Wisconsin State College (Included in the La 
Crosse Education Assn.) 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin State College (Included in the Oshkosh 
Education Assn.) 
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Imagination in the Classroom 


F THERE is any one quality 

which the teacher possesses in- 
suring him against replacement 
by some of the modern technical 
aids to education, it is imagina- 
tion. Knowledge gleaned from the 
past is dead. But knowledge plus 
imagination gives us the breath 
of life in the classroom—ideas. 

Imagination the healthy young 
child has in abundance. Learn- 
ing is an adventure in explora- 
tion. His tools are his senses and 
he invests them with seven league 
boots. The teacher need only sug- 
gest a possibility, the child 
quickly fills in the rest. The line 
between reality and fancy is in- 
distinct. Gradually, experience 
fills in the map of reality. Need 
experience, school experience, kill 
the growing edge of the child’s 
ideas? Not if the teacher knows 
how to keep the child’s imgina- 
tion alive. 


Agreement of Authors 


Recently, the writer read from 
two authors—authors whose ex- 
periences and occupations would 
seem to separate them in beliefs 
and ideas. One, Alfred North 
Whitehead, was a great English 
mathematician and philosopher ; 
the other, Florence Cane, an in- 
spiring teacher of art to gifted 
children in New York City. Yet, 
you might well have thought that 
they had consulted each other 
before writing. Mr. Whitehead 
speaks of imagination as the in- 
dispensable quality of the univer- 
sity professor—Mrs. Cane _ in- 
vokes it for the teacher of young 
children. Mr. Whitehead speaks 
of the cyclic quality of all learn- 
ing, with the romantic stage as 
first in all types of learning. Says 
Mrs. Cane, rhythm is essential to 
learning and to the creative proc- 
ess; alternation should occur be- 





‘Florence Cane, The Artist in Each 
of Us (New York, Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1951). 
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“Imagination is not to be divorced 
from facts: it is a way of illuminating 
facts”—Alfred North Whitehead. 





tween the dreamy receptive pe- 
riod and active working stage. 
To quote from Mrs. Cane:* “The 
idea of consciously—rhythmically 
—alternating the process of giv- 
ing out and taking in is so simple 
that it seems obvious, but few 
people make use of it. The ten- 
dency is to work to that point of 
fatigue at which nothing fresh 
can be contributed. If the student 
learns to proceed in rhythm, he 
will find a new energy, a fresh 
productivity ; he will, in short, be 
following the law of his nature.” 

Let’s follow Mrs. Cane a little 
farther. How does she stimulate 
and nurture the child’s imagina- 
tion and ability to create? “I be- 
gin,” says she, “with the release 
of the creative faculty thru the 
free rhythmic use of the body in 
breathing, movement, and sound. 
Breathing feeds the body oxygen, 
increases circulation, and pro- 
duces energy. Rhythmic move- 
ment brings order out of chaos, 
starts the rhythmic line necessary 
to true art expression. Sound in- 








duces stronger colour vision 
which evokes the desire to ex- 
press ‘colour notes’ and then, in 
turn, the notes inspire form.” 


Freedom to Act 


The whole sense of Mrs. Cane’s 
suggestions is to get the child to 
think, feel, and move in large 
dimensions. Cramped movement 
tends to cramp thinking and feel- 
ing. Hence children do their 
drawing and painting, for ex- 
ample, on large sheets of paper 
arranged to encourage freedom 
for large flowing movement and 
line. 

One of the interesting devices 
used is the scribble. “The scribble 
is a kind of play with the freely 
flowing continuous line. It is 
made without plan or design, and 
occurs as a resuit of the easy 
movement of the arm while let- 
ting the chalk trail along on the 
paper in any direction.” 

Speaking of the scribble as “the 
child’s passport to the world of 
imagination” Mrs. Cane tells how 
she and the child work with the 
scribble. “Having made the scrib- 
ble, the student is asked to sit 
down quietly at a distance and 
contemplate it. If he gazes at the 
lines a while, he will perceive 
some pictures in them, much as 
one may find some form in the 




















Imagination the heaithy young child has in abundance. 











THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we’re after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 


an understanding that can only be developed through: 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the proc- 
esses involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of numbers 

a special study of ten as a separate group for computations with 
teens and tens 

a superior presentation of fractions 

problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 
day situations 

a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 
pupil learns 


specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich under- 
standing 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


ee 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 
Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Kow, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 





























From coast to coast Cowboy Sam helps teachers develop the 
pupil’s desire for reading. The high interest, combined with 
easy reading, is a powerful antidote for TV. Suspense, mystery, 
excitement—without blood and thunder. Then, to draw the lasso 
tight, there are gay, humorous, colorful drawings by Jack Merry- 
weather. Each book features a carefully graded vocabulary. 


6 Cowboy Sam books—primer through 3rd grade. 
THE JERRY BOOKS—A close second—for these stories drama- 


tize everyday experiences realistically. They stimulate every 
child to the excitement of the world about him. 


4 Jerry books—primer through 3rd grade. 
Write for descriptive folder—or ask our representative. 


BENJAMIN I. DAVIES, 814—3rd Street, Green Bay, will be glad to show 
you these books, and to give you a copy of our Good Books Catalog for 
1952-53. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 
Chicago 16, Ilinois 


1632 Indiana Avenue ° 





clouds. After he has discovered a 
definite pattern in the scribble, 
the child should emphasize the 


| lines that bring out what he has 


seen.” 

We would like to go on with 
Mrs. Cane as she develops the 
theory and practice of teaching 
art. But we are not writing here 
on art as such. We are using it 
here for what it shows us about 
the use and development of imag- 
ination in teaching. 

Before leaving Mrs. Cane, how- 
ever, we should like to quote an- 
other line from her preface to 
The Artist in Each of Us. Says 
Mrs. Cane: “My work is founded 
on the belief that every man is 
born with the power to create. 
This power is of the spirit and 
thru its use man awakens and 
grows.” 


Power to Create 


Toa teacher who likes his work, 
growing children are a constant 
stimulus to his imagination. As 
he speculates on what each child 
will come to be, the teacher needs 
to give free rein to his own 
imagination. 

I suppose, however, that the 
real spur to the teacher and 


* * * 


QUICK MINDS NEEDED 
The actual survival of the United 
States depends upon the public schools. 
The schools must diseover and train 
more children with quick minds from 
the lower socio-economic groups. 


—Allison Davis. 
* * * 


pupil’s imaginations comes when 
they interact, each suggesting 
possibilities to the other. Often 
the child needs to curb his imag- 
ination somewhat; the teacher 
needs to guard against nipping 
imaginative ideas in the bud. 

We close with a classic passage 
from Whitehead :* “Youth is im- 
aginative, and if imagination be 
strengthened by discipline this 
energy of imagination can be 
preserved thru life. The tragedy 
of the world is that those who are 
imaginative have slight .experi- 
ence and those who are experi- 
enced have feeble imaginations. 
Fools act on imagination without 
knowledge; pedants act on knowl- 
edge without imagination.” 

* Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims 
of Education (New York, Mentor 
Books, 1949). 
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FUEL RESERVES 


a Fuel Peesources ane GO % Coy 
Prwoter” | hs be 920 Cevtunes! 


Enon 


The shaded areas of this map show where almost 
% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about 
40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! 


One acre in every seven contains coal 

Except for soil, there is more coal in the United States 
than any other natural resource. About 425 thousand 
square miles—one acre in every seven—contain coal. 
Coal represents more than 90% of all our fuel resources 
. .. known petroleum reserves account for only about 
7%... natural gas, less than 1%. 


Coal can replace liquid fuels 

America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 
now petroleum fuels are being used faster than new 
sources can be discovered. But even though reserves 
of liquid fuels are definitely limited, no shortage need 
ever exist. That’s because science has discovered a way 
to make oil and gasoline from coal—and coal reserves 
are virtually inexhaustible. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 








The utility plant in the background turns mountains 
of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 
biggest single source of electricity in the United States. 


Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 

To supply this coal economically and dependably, 
America has developed the most highly mechanized 
and productive coal industry in the world. The aver- 
age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
coal every day than the world’s next most efficient 
miner. That’s why—now and for the future, too— 
America can count on having all the coal she needs, 














‘ “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, | 
! illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. | 
g 
I May be used as basis of class unit on coal, ] 
! For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, | 
| write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- | 
{ partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. | 
4 (PLEASE PRINT) ] 
Name 
1 Street i 
, , , 1 
i City Zone___State. , 
I Position j 
i 4 








WEA Takes a Bow 


Among'-the resolutions adopted by 
the Wisconsin County Superintendents 
Association on September 24 was one 
which the WEA appreciates. It read: 
“That we extend commendation to the 
Wisconsin Education Association and 
its officers for their continued service 
and leadership to education in Wiscon- 
sin, and for their cooperation with the 
Wisconsin County Superintendents 
Association.” 

The Association also pledged its “ac- 
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SPECIFY 


ONEIDA ON 
CHASSIS OF YOUR CHOICE! 





tive support to efforts to increase mem- 
bership in the NEA of teachers in our 
jurisdiction.” 

Superintendents Donovan, Schoenoff, 
and Kies comprised the resolutions 
committee. 


Important WEA Mailings in Nov. 


After the convention the WEA office 
will mail two significant publications. 
A leaflet on teacher recruitment pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
Council on Education will be sent to all 


SAFETY SCHOOL 
BUS BODIES 


som ta, 





THE 


Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies take “class honors” in safety, 
comfort, economy and durability. Featuring extra-rugged all- 
steel construction, they’re built for dependable daily service. 
Countless safety features—from soft rubber edges on entrance 
doors to built-in guards in seat hand-holds—distinguish Oneida’s 
thoughtful provision of student safety and comfort. 


Oneida endurance-built quality assures years of trouble-free 
service. Models ranging in capacities up to 72 passengers permit 
tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet individual School Board 
transportation requirements. Oneida road records across the 
Nation are a challenge to the industry—and a powerful, down- 
to-earth, dollars and cents buying appeal to School Boards. 


Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare 
Oneida—feature for feature, quality and price—with any other 


school bus body. 


For Complete Information on Oneida 
Safety School Bus Bodies, Contact: 





2821 Lefeber Avenue 





JELCO Inc. 


Phone GReenfield 6—5436 


Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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high school principals in such quantity 
as to give one to each freshman and 
senior enrolled. The Council hopes that 
each high school make the best use of 
the leaflets in every school occasion 
where guidance or choice of a career 
is given consideration. 

The other mailing is a small book- 
let—Lest I Forget—for all members. 
It will serve as a personal record book 
in which to assemble valuable, accumu- 
lative data. These will be sent to presi- 
dents of local associations. It was pre- 
pared by the Welfare Committee and 
presidents are asked to distribute them 
among their respective memberships. 
The booklet is issued as a complimen- 
tary assist from the WEA. 





Webster, Association Honored 


Jennie L. Webster, Eau Claire 
County superintendent of schools, and 
the Eau Claire County Teachers Asso- 
ciation observed their 25th anniversary 
together at a banquet in Eau Claire, 
Oct. 18. Speakers for the occasion were 
Delia Kibbee, New Richmond, former 
elementary supervisor of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; An- 
tonio Pinilla, Lima Peru, professor of 
philosophy at San Marcos University; 
Ida Ooley, elementary supervisor of the 
State Department; and Anna Johnson 
Thorpe, Chippewa County superintend- 
ent of schools. Mrs, Olga Martin, Mc- 
Kinley School, was general chairman of 
the banquet which was attended by 
about 140 people. Frank N. Brown, su- 
pervising teacher, was toastmaster. 


West Bend Fetes Teachers 


Tuesday, Sept. 9, the West Bend 
Board of Education had the annual din- 
ner for the teachers of the public 
schools in honor of the new teachers. 
It was held only two days after school 
started in an effort to get the teachers 
to know one another and to acquaint 
them with the hospitality common to 
all newcomers to West Bend. 


Lunenschloss Resigns 


Neil Lunenschloss, principal of the 
New Glarus Public Schools, resigned 
as head of the schools on Oct. 16 to 
accept a position as principal of one of 
the Appleton junior high schools. Mr. 
Lunenschloss has been principal at New 
Glarus since 1951. 


East Dane Gives Awards 


The Eastern Dane County Rural 
Education Association presented to five 
members of the association service pins 
for 25 years of teaching at the annual 
fall banquet in Stoughton, Oct. 23. 
Teachers qualifying for the pins are 
Florence Raimer, De Forest; Mrs. 
Ruth Gallagher, Nichols School; Mrs. 
Meta Rose Johnson, Marshall. Presenta- 
tion of the pins was made by Walter 
Barr, principal of the Frank Allis 
School, Madison. Principal speaker for 
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BRAND NEW SCHOOL WALL DISPLAY 


By GREYHOUND 








wares, 





Wayside Wenders Aleng Cnverica’s Hig 


It’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s 















popular wail displays for classroom use, Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. This new 8-foot display dramatically 

shows natural color photographs of ten memorable scenes found along 
the highways of America. You'll find the display ideal for use either 

as an informative visual teaching aid (together with the 

8-page Lesson Topics, “How to See America by Highway,” also 

ready now), or as a handsome classroom decoration that can be used 
in many ways...and to illustrate many subjects. 


READY FOR YOU NOW... 
with 8-page study of highway 








transportation for classroom use... FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to oa 
classroom, please.) 
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One cost that has gone 


down through the years! 
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In the early days of our country, roads 
were few and markets limited. Along nar- 
row trails the pioneer carried his goods 
packed on mule or horse. Loads averaged 
about 200 pounds; the normal day’s journey 
was 25 miles. The average cost of moving 
a ton of freight one mile was about $1.00. 
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In the 1830's America’s railroads had their 
beginnings. The early locomotive was a 
primitive affair. It could pull about 90 tons 
of freight, and 15 miles per hour was good 
travelling time. The average charge for 
moving a ton of freight one mile was 
approximately 7 cents. 






’ : a} 
The covered wagon played an important 
role in America’s history as settlers ven- 
tured in search of homestead, trade or gold. 
The prairie schooner held about 3,000 
pounds; 25 miles was a good day’s trip. 
The average cost of moving a ton of freight 
one mile was approximately 20 cents, 


A generation later, improved locomotives 
which burned coal instead of wood were 
running on tracks of steel instead of iron, 
thus making it possible to move heavier 
trains faster. The average charge per ton 


per mile had come down to approximately 
8 cents. 





Today’s locomotives— Diesel, steam and electric—are a far cry from earlier 
railroad engines. With modern track and terminals, shops and signals, and 
countless other improved facilities, the modern locomotive makes possible— 
an average charge, for moving a ton of freight one mile, of less than 14 cents! 


~ Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 


railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 
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Ac You'll enjoy THE 
~\i/ "> RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 














the evening was Rev. A. W. Stolen who. 


gave a travel talk and showed pictures 
taken on his visit to seven European 
countries last summer. Mary Borgerud, 
Cambridge, was program chairman. 


Rotary Greets Teachers 


The Marshfield Rotary Club enter- 
tained over 200 teachers, Rotarians, 
and other guests at the annual banquet 
in Marshfield the evening of Oct. 6. 
The dinner, held annually for the last 
30 years, is given in recognition of the 
service performed by teachers in Marsh- 
field and surrounding communities. 

Rotary President J. Ben Wing, in the 
keynote speech of the program, com- 
mended the teachers for their commu- 
nity service and said they symbolized 
the Rotarian motto of “Service Above 
Self.” Principal speaker for the occa- 
sion was William C. Giese, former 
superintendent of schools in Racine 
and a member of the “flying class- 
room” which toured Europe in 1950. He 
told of the study made by the group of 
educators of social, economic, and po- 
litical developments in 11 European 
countries which were receiving Mar- 
shall Plan aid up to 1950. 


Miss O’Brien Honored 

Katherine O’Brien, principal of the 
Wilmarth School of Ashland, received 
special recognition for her 47 years of 
service to the teaching profession at 
the fall conference banquet of the 10th 
District Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in Ashland, Oct. 16. Trib- 
utes were given to Miss O’Brien by 
Supt. George Bassford, Mrs. George 
Carlson, president of the Wilmarth 
PTA, and Mrs, R. V. Normington, Dis- 
trict Service chairman. Not only was 
Miss O’Brien commended for her abil- 
ity as a teacher but also for her 35 
years’ work in the PTA at local and 
state levels. 


McKenna Praised for Service 


John C. McKenna, superintendent of 
schools at Evansville, was honored by 
being elected president of the Southern 
Wisconsin School Administrators Asso- 
ciation at Brodhead, Wednesday, Oct. 
29, and was praised for his years of 
service in Evansville schools. From the 
school faculty he received a leather 
traveling bag. 

A resolution passed at the meeting, 
citing McKenna’s service, included a 
clause condemning newspapers which 
put accuracy and fairness aside in re- 
porting school news. “Any newspaper 
which is seemingly more interested in 
securing a spectacular story than in 
furnishing accurate information to 
readers violates its sacred duty as a 
newspaper, and it is to be sharply cen- 
sored for its failure to perform its most 
important function,” the resolution 
stated. 

Harvey Bronson, East Troy was 
named vice president; Kenneth Bick, 
Janesville, secretary; and Eldred 
Amundson, Waterloo, treasurer. Retir- 
ing association officers are Roland A. 
Klaus, Edgerton, president; Adolph 
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| Value for schools! 


RCA VICTOR 


45 rpm “Victrola” Phonograph, 
Model 45EY4 
(List Price $49.95) 


RCA VICTOR 


Basic Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 
on 45 rpm Records 

(List Price $99.85) 








for special 
school price 


‘109: 





















RCA VICTOR Record Library for Elementary Schools Con- 
sists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 compositions. Com- 
prehensive teaching notes for each composition. Graded 
for rhythms, listening, singing and special activities. 
Nonbreakable, seven-inch records. 


RCA VICTOR Automatic Phonograph plays as many as 
14 of the 45 rpm records at the flip of a switch. 
“Golden Throat” tone system. 8-inch electrodynamic 
speaker. Variable tone control. Lightweight—only 
1314 lbs. Ideal for classroom use. 








MODERNIZE YOUR RECORD PLAYING FACILITIES WITH THIS “SPECIAL” 


The combination price for the Basic Record Library and the 45 rpm “Victrola” 
phonograph is offered for a limited time only. IT EXPIRES APRIL 1, 1953. So 
act today ... mail the coupon NOW and join the hundreds of schools who have 
modernized with “RCA”. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Headquarters for Square Dance MIDWEST RECORD CO. 


and Educational Records | 3414 W. North Ave. | 
| Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 

Please send catalog of Square Dance Records —----~- Oj 
Midwest Record Company | Please send more information about this special offer 0 | 
| a4 2 ose oh kn ee Se | 

3414 West North Avenue 

SN Ee Od SIE he ETERS SE Seiki adgtaiee 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin ) ee eee ee 
(S1 Le eee Sean ewer ene Siieie ee es | 
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leachers 
Welfare 


Responsibility of 


“Washington National 
Insurance Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


*Underwriting Teacher Protection 
Programs Sponsored and Endorsed 
by the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation and 190 Teachers’ Locals 
in the State of Wisconsin. 


For Information, Write or Call: 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


404 Insurance Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 
GROUP OFFICES 


520 Tenney Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 

















MEXICO 


Via Car Tour 
For Christmas Holiday 


Write: 
C. J. DAGGETT 
State College 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


ALCOHOL 
& NARCOTICS 
$21.50 








4 black and white filmstrips 








COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 


P. 





Meet state course of study require- 

ments — avoid alarmist situations. 

Order on five day approval. Dept. Wis. 11 
Young America Films, Inc. 

18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
Magazine Subscriptions 


make wonderful low priced 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





O. Box 726, Milwaukee 1 
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Winther, Whitewater, secretary; and 
Amundson, treasurer. 


Merrill Teachers Hear Hand 


Stressing the theme, “The People’s 
Schools,” the Merrill Public Schools’ 
two-week teacher conference and work- 
shop this fall brought in Harold Hand, 
University of Illinois professor and one 
of the nation’s authorities on the role 
of the community in the school and the 
consensus area studies, to lecture, an- 
swer questions, and discuss problems 
concerning that theme. 


Dr. Hand brought with him consid- 
erable data concerning previous experi- 
ments conducted in a number of IIli- 
nois schools in the past few years, plus 
a rich fund of practical know-how that 
he has accumulated thru years of active 
interest and participation in the pub- 
licly owned schools idea. With the sev- 
enty-odd teachers of the Merrill system 
broken into small conference groups, 
Dr. Hand was able to make his ideas 
and information available on a personal 
level which allowed for individual ques- 
tions and answers. 

The general belief of those who par- 
ticipated was that the conference 
offered a springboard from which to 
take off into a new and more ambitious 
school-community relationship. 


Racine Lib. Invites Teachers 


New teachers in Racine found a 
warm welcome this fall. Arriving in 
Racine, they were greeted by invita- 
tions to a reception at the Racine Pub- 
lic Library. The Library’s lights burned 
late on Sept. 8, while the board and 
staff members explained its services. 
Joining in the welcome, a local dairy 
products company sponsored the buffet 
supper for 160 people. When the eve- 
ning ended, the new teachers, ministers, 
and social workers knew each other and 
they knew the librarians who would be 
working with them. They were no 
longer strangers in Racine. 


Manitowoc Co. Elects Officers 


Quiren Lensmire of Manitowoc was 
elected president of the Manitowoc 
County Education Association at the 
59th annual meeting, Friday, Oct. 3, to 
succeed James J. Magill. Daniel Cava- 
naugh was chosen vice president suc- 
ceeding Lester Pew, and John M. V. 
Stevenson was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. The convention theme was 
“Improving Our Profession,” and the 
keynote speaker was William S. Stokes 
of the department of political science of 
the University of Wisconsin. At the 
business meeting the association passed 
six resolutions endeavoring to keep 
democratic processes alive in the teach- 
ing profession and for the furtherance 
of the profession. 


Newspaper Is Teaching Tool 


Rural schools of Sauk County have 
begun an experiment in the use of the 
daily paper as a modern teaching tool. 
Beginning last spring teachers have 
been studying and planning the project 
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with County Superintendent Kurt 
Schoenoff who called it “the biggest 
project of its kind ever conducted in the 
nation.” Walter Wittich, director of the 
University of Wisconsin bureau of 
visual instruction, Will C. Conrad of 
the Milwaukee Journal, August Der- 
leth, Sauk County historian and novel- 
ist, and Schoenoff outlined the task for 
the teachers. 

To prepare teachers for the experi- 
ment a series of workshops of ten teach- 
ers each was held to give an opportu- 
nity for adequate preparation for the 
use of the newspaper. So convinced that 
the experiment would be of great value 
to both the schools and the press of 
America the Milwaukee Journal will 
finance a film strip of the project. 


Convention Lectures 

Now that you have heard the ad- 
dresses at the WEA convention per- 
haps many of you may want copies for 
further study. If you do you may se- 
cure general session lectures from the 
WEA Convention Reporter. The charge 
is $1.25 per lecture, payable in advance. 


Write Florence K. Marquardt, 4140 N. | 


14th St., Milwaukee 9. 


100%ers Will Appear in Dec. 

In October we published in the Jour- 
nal all educational systems which had 
100 per cent membership in the WEA 
by Oct. 1. In the December Journal we 
will list the names of all school sys- 
tems which have reached that goal. 


Green Bay Stresses Reading 


The annual two-day inservice confer- 
ence for teachers of the Green Bay 
Public Schools, held at the opening of 
school, was in the nature of a reading 
seminar. A. S. Artley, consultant in 
reading at the University of Missouri 
at Columbia, gave the principal address 
on “Working Toward the Solution of 
Reading Problems.” Several consultants 
from the State Department and from 
the teachers colleges of the state par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 


Steele Is Carroll President 


Robert D. Steele, president of West- 
minster College, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
succeeded the late Nelson Vance Rus- 
sell as president of Carroll College, 
Waukesha, July 1. He became the 
eleventh president of the 107 year old 
Wisconsin college. 


Ford Fellowships Go to UW Men 


Two members of the University of 
Wisconsin faculty have been granted 
Ford Fellowships for foreign study and 
research. They are Henry C. Hart, as- 
sistant professor of political science, 
now on leave as Fulbright lecturer at 
the University of Mysore, India, who 
will spend 16 months on the Ford grant 
studying the river development pro- 
gram in India; and Abraham Weisblat, 
instructor in agricultural economics, 
whose grant will enable him to study 
agricultural labor productivity in India 
for six months in Wisconsin and 18 
months on the ground in India. 
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2821 LEFEBER AVE. @ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









WHO WON THE 
RADIO-CLOCK? 


Thousands of teachers at your WEA convention 
estimated the number of rivets in our securely- 
built Oneida Safety School Bus Body on display 
by Jelco, Inc., at the Milwaukee Arena. The one 
coming closest to the correct number will receive 
the beautiful radio-clock which you saw at our 
booth. Watch the December Journal of Education 
for the name of the winner. 


We were also pleased to explain to so many Wis- 
consin educators our Jelco—Wisconsin LEASE- 
OWN plan which provides an ecomonical answer 
to your school bus transportation problems. Re- 
member you pay only 714¢ per mile plus an 
annual fee. For this, you are provided with a 
brand new Oneida Safety School Bus Body on 
the chassis (illustrated on left) you specify. 
Everything is furnished except the driver and 
gasoline. Monthly inspections are made by 
Oneida—Jelco to keep your school bus in top 
condition. 


Under the Jelco—Wisconsin LEASE-OWN plan, 
you make payments monthly, annually or each 
semester. Why invest $5,000 to $50,000 in school 
buses when you can lease-own them the Jelco— 
Wisconsin plan? Furthermore you get NEW buses 
EVERY THREE YEARS. 


Countless safety features—ranging from soft rub- 
ber protective edges on the no-draft entrance door 
to built-in guards in seat hand-holds—distinguish 
Oneida’s thoughtful provision for complete stu- 
dent comfort and safety. Models range in capaci- 
ties up to 72 passengers. 


Whether you need one bus or a fleet—the Jelco— 
Wisconsin plan can fill your school transportation 
needs on an economical lease-rent basis. Write to- 
day for information and a survey of your daily bus 
routes or ask any repre- 
sentative of the Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 6-5436 

















Woe, 


‘ Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1495 up. Don’t delay. Write 
ro. the for folders CS-53. 

39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
or your local 
travel agent. 


LSON'S 


ours, 


Say you saw it in the Journal 





GROLIER Reference Works 


... That Lead to Love of Learning 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE (20 Vol.) 
RICHARD’S TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(15 Vol.) 
THE GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA (10 Vol.) 
LANDS AND PEOPLES (7 Vol.) 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE (10 Vol.) 
Attractive discounts to schools 
and libraries 
Your Grolier representative is 
H. E. Erickson—Box 242 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 


The Grolier Society, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 









































Thread-easy film path of RCA ‘‘400’’ pro- 
jector proves itself again! Of 473 guests ata 
recent trade show who threaded the RCA 
**400’’, most did it in less than 30 seconds, 
many in 7 to 20 seconds. 


Easiest Way 
To Show Films 


Actual time tests prove the “‘thread-easy”’ 
RCA “400” 16mm sound film projector 
is the world’s fastest threading projector. 
But they prove more than just speed. They 
prove you can’t beat the RCA “400” for 
downright easy operation. 


You can trust your RCA ‘‘400” 


No need to cross your fingers when you turn 
on your RCA “400”. You know you'll have a 
picture. And you get a clear, steady picture— 
steadier than the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers standards. 


Prove it yourself 


Make your own test on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector. Check it side-by-side with other 16mm 
projectors. Prove to yourself that it’s the easi- 
est to thread, best in performance. Quiet in 
operation. 

Ask your local RCA Visual Products dealer 
to give you a demonstration. Or mail coupon 
for complete, descriptive folder on RCA ‘‘400”’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 

Tmks. ® 


for Free BOOKLET 
—MAIL COUPON NOW 


| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

| Dept. 133KA 

| Radio Corporation of America 

| Camden, N. J. ee 
| Please send me free the new booklet: “RCA ‘400’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projector.” 
| 
| 
| 
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Street 
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A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 


Even the weather was good. A con- 
servatively estimated crowd of 14,000 
WEA members expressed praise and 
complete satisfaction with a high qual- 
ity program. Speakers had _ thought- 
provoking messages and the all-state 
orchestra of 215 members rounded out 
a fine program. Governor Kohler, obvi- 
ously tired from a strenuous campaign, 
greeted the throng and gave his assur- 
ance of continued support of educa- 
tional legislation in specific terms. The 
Purdue Glee Club and its charming Di- 
rector, Albert Stewart, thrilled the 
audience with a program of excellent 
variety Thursday evening. A contribut- 
ing factor to the success of the conven- 
tion was the greatly improved Arena 
acoustics. A specialist in acoustics at- 
tended the general sessions upon re- 
quest of the management and further 
iniprovements will be forthcoming. 

The Representative Assembly voted 
that the dates of the 1953 Centennial 
Convention shall be Nov. 5-6-7 and 
that the Assembly meet on Nov. 5, 
2:00 P.M. 


Most of the debate in the Assembly 
was upon constitutional amendments, 
the chief proposals being the creation 
of the President-elect position and the 
appointment of the Executive Secretary 
by the Executive Committee. The 
amendments effecting these two changes 
failed of adoption but other amend- 
ments were adopted. 

The budget and committee reports 
were adopted as presented, the latter 
with only a few minor changes. 

Exhibits were highly educational 
and conventioners found many new 
teaching aids, books, and equipment set 
up in attractive display. 

Since the Journal is already in press 
these brief comments must suffice at the 
moment. All reports will be published 
in subsequent issues together with ac- 
tions of the Representative Assembly 
to be lifted from the official transcript 
of proceedings. 

President Johnson and the Executive 
Committee may look with satisfaction 
upon the 1952 convention. 


Jeffery and Stevenson Elected 


To Important Retirement Posts 

At the meeting of the Public School 
Retirement Association on Nov. 7, Mary 
Jeffery of Kenosha was elected to mem- 
bership on the State Retirement Sys- 
tem Administration Board for a three- 
year term. This six-member board ad- 
ministers the state retirement system. 

At the same time the Public School 
Retirement Association adopted a new 
constitution and elected John Steven- 
son of Manitowoc as chairman and 
Herbert Dahmer of West Allis as sec- 
retary. 


Programs Are Popular 


Following the program by the Pur- 
due Glee Club in the Auditorium, 





Thursday evening, Nov. 6, hundreds of 
teachers and their friends found enjoy- 
ment and relaxation from a busy con- 
vention day at the Fun-Fest and Lobby 
Sing. The Physical Education Section 
of WEA provided an evening of social 
mixers and country dancing at the Ant- 
lers Hotel. For the occasion music was 
furnished thru the cooperation of Local 
No. 8 of the American Federation of 
Musicians by a grant from the Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the Re- 
cording Industry. At the Schroeder 
Hotel the annual Lobby Sing took place 
under the direction of the WEA Music 
Section. 
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Combining CRAYOLA® and 
ARTISTA® Tempera or 
Water Colors 














In Tempola-Craft the design is 
drawn with craAyoLa Crayon, 
then a wash of artista 'Tem- 
pera or Water Colors is brushed 
on the background. For protec- 
tion a final glaze of shellac or 
liquid wax is recommended. Pic- 
tured are items of paper, card- 
hoard, unglazed pottery and un- 
finished wood. 


FREE 7empola-Craft booklet on 
request. Write Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 


L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 


a LA 
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Yours for the ashing aha 


This issue contains many attractive 
offerings by our advertisers. Write as 
quickly as possible for the items you 
can use. 


20a. Wayside Wonders Along Amer- 
ica’s Highways Wall mural 8 feet 
wide: In full color. Shows the 
most interesting spots along the 
highways. Includes an 8-page 
booklet. “How to see America’, 
which gives the historical back- 
ground of bus travel and how to 
take a bus trip, (Greyhound Lines) 


21a. American Railroads — Illustrated 
story of the development of Amer- 
ican railroad transportation with 
map series showing expansion of 
railway system by decades. Espe- 
cially useful for social studies, 
grades 6 and up. Sample copy 
now, with classroom quantities 
available on subsequent request. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


22a. The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report cover- 
ing every phase of seating, light- 
ing, and decoration problems in 
the classroom and their effect on 
children’s posture, vision and gen- 
eral welfare. (American Seating 


Co.) 


23a. Cutaway View of An Under- 
ground Mine A 12” by 18” chart 
in three colors of the workings of 
a modern underground mine, with 
descriptions. (Bituminous Coal 
Institute) 


24a. Supplement to Educational Film- 
strip Catalog A special 8-page 
Supplement which lists the wealth 
of new filmstrips and 2 x 2 Slide- 
sets which are completed and 
ready for immediate delivery and 
those items scheduled for comple- 
tion prior to Dec. 1... plus com- 
plete information on the 19 film- 
strips produced by Life Maga- 
zine which are now distributed by 
SVE Dealers. (Society for Visual 
Education) 


25a. Classroom Teaching Films catalog 


lists over 125 titles with full de- 
scription. Correlation chart and 
index shows the recommended 
grade level and_ subject-matter 
area for each film. (Young Amer- 


ica Films) 





28a. Teachers Buying Guide is an 88- 


page catalog of book lists and 
prices, hundreds of teaching aides, 
books and material. (Beckley- 
Cardy Company) 


29a. A’ Letter about School Squares 


which are a set of 14 twelve-inch 
record instructions cut at 78 rpm, 
worked out by a graduate student 
at Stanford University. (Ervin 
Nephew) 
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FUN with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS 









old material 





to make this 
Footstool out of 


7 tin cans and some 


Suggestions we hope you find 


interesting and useful 











You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool. 


Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yards of 
strong string. 2 pieces of cardboard each 
14” square. Same amount of padding. Some 
old, durable fabric(2 pieces each 16” square; 
1 piece 10” x 43”). Sewing thread. Bright 
yarn or soft string and big-eyed needle. 


Simple directions: 1 To 
make the frame—Remove 
one end of all cans in order 
to have smooth edges. Wash. 
Using one can for center, 
group other six around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at bot- 
tom; solid ends are the top. Tape all cans 
together and bind securely around and 
around with strong string 
near top, bottom, middle. 
z o-- Then tape string to cans, 
4 Your frame is now built. 


2 To pad top and bottom 
of frame—Set frame on 





cardboard; trace pattern. Cut out. Use this 


to get shape of duplicate cardboard and two 


A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wholesome, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. It always tastes 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





paddings.(Also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, allowing extra 1” for seams.) Tape 
one padding to each cardboard. Tape to top 
and bottom of frame, padding side up. You 
are now ready for the covering. 


3 To make covering—You already have top 
and bottom pieces of fabric cut to shape. 
Now for side piece: cut straight strip of 
fabric 10” x 43” (this is 2” 

longer than circumference ae DB 
and 3° wider than height Se. 

of frame). Sew this to top 
piece, right sides together 
(allow 1” seam). Snip back at indentations 
to make top and bottom lie flat. Turn cov- 
ering right side out and slip over frame. 
Slip stitch side seam. Sew edge of side piece 
at bottom of frame with stitches criss-cross- 
ing from side to side like spokes of a wheel. 
At indentations, pull tightly in order to hold 
shape of frame. Turn in edge of bottom 
fabric and slip stitch to covering. Orna- 
ment top edge with blanket stitch in bright 
yarn or soft string. And here’s the footstool. 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians 
accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the shadow of y : 
famous Sugar Loaf Mountain, Coca-Cola f 

is part of the Brazilian scene—just as it is f 
part of the scene wherever people gather ’ 
in the U. S. A. Around the world, 

Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment... 

welcome refreshment. It brings the friend- 

liness of the States to good neighbors : 
everywhere ...is the favorite of all who é 

play refreshed or work refreshed. j 














Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Improving Educational 
Administration Is Aim 
Of Mid-West Meeting 


State Dept. and UW School 
of Education Aid in Plans 








A conference of significant 
and practical discussions on 
educational administration 
was conducted in Madison 
in October by the Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction | 
and the School of Education | 


in cooperation with the Mid- 
west Administration Center 
at the University of Chicago. 
Various aspects of adminis- 
tration were presented by 
Floyd W. Reeves of the Mid- 
west Center staff, Maurice 
Stapley of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Kenneth Rehage of Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Wm. P. 
McClure, University of Illi- 
nois, and Dean John Guy 
Fowlkes. Since the presenta- 
tions were based primarily 
upon the findings of exten- 
sive research the conference 
had a definite brasstacks 
value. Numerous phases of 
administration were further 


removed from the sphere of | 


subjectivity. 

Representatives of citizen 
and governmental grou Li s 
participated. 





Hennessey Is Choosen 
Southwest President 





Earl! Hennessey, elemen- 
tary school principal at 
Barneveld, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwest Wis- 
consin Education Association 
at its 21st annual convention 
at Platteville, Oct. 3. Grant 
County Superintendent Alex 
Jones was elected vice presi- 
dent, and H. C. Wilkerson of 


Wisconsin State College, | 


Platteville, was chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


Executive Committee 

The newly elected execu- 
tive committee includes Har- 
old G. Gall, superintendent at 
Lancaster; Mrs. Gladys 
Beaumont of Belmont; Retta 
Campton of Mineral Point; 
Harold Cannan, Cuba City 
principal; Mrs. Nellie B. 
Jewell of Linden, and Fran- 
ces Ganshert of Shullsburg. 





Help Fight TB 


> 
CZ \ 


Christmas Greetings 





Buy 
Christmas Seals 











Anderson of Superior 
Elected NWLSEA Head 


Verner Anderson, principal 
of the Pattison School at Su- 
perior, was elected president 
of the North Wisconsin Lake 
Superior Education Associa- 
tion at the annual convention 
held in Ashland, Oct. 10. He 
will succeed Laura Bardon of 
Superior as head of the asso- 
ciation, who is at present on 
leave while teaching in Ger- 
many. In the absence of Miss 
Bardon this year, R. E. 
Vaughan, Mellen, was in 
| charge of the convention. 

To serve with the president 
elect, the association named 
the following other officers: 
George Ball, State College, 
Superior, vice president; Ar- 
thur Minguey, instructor, Su- 
perior East High, secretary; 
Gladys Lynch, Douglas 
County superintendent, Supe- 
rior, treasurer; and William 
Schliep, instructor, State Col- 
lege, Superior, and Harold 
Mathias, Ashland High 
School instructor, members 
to the board of directors. 





Physicians and School 
Confab Held Oct. 17-18 


The first physicians and 
schools conference was held 
|in Madison, Oct. 17-18 and 
|drew a good attendance. 
School men and women, doc- 
tors, and lay people dis- 
cussed broad and _ specific 
health problems such as 
health examinations, control 
of disease, emergency care 
in schools, physical educa- 
tion, athletics, and emotional 
problems of the growing 
child. Prominent authorities 
and officials in the field of 
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National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents Held in New York 





Berg Elected President 
of Northwest Teachers 


Louis Berg, superintendent 
of schools at Baldwin, is the 
new president of the North- 
western Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, and Mrs, Calista 
Rake, elementary supervisor 
at Rice Lake, was elected 
member of the executive 
board for five years. 

Under the constitution of 
the association board mem- 
bers move up one place an- 
nually. Berg replaces Orville 
Torgerson, Eau Claire, presi- 
dent for last year. J. H. Mur- 
phy, Chippewa Falls, be- 
comes first vice president and 
Robert Johnson, Hammond, 
is the new second vice presi- 
dent. At the board meeting 
following the convention Earl 





Tealey, Eau Claire, was re- 
elected treasurer for one 
year, his fifth conseeutive 
term in that post. Louis 


Slock, Eau Claire, holds over 
as secretary for which in- 
cumbents are chosen for three 
years. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Several resolutions were 
adopted at the business ses- 
sion which determines the 
educational policies of the as- 
sociation. The group favors 
reapportionment for repre- 
sentation in the legislature 
on a basis of area as well as 
population. Another resolu- 





tion urges the legislature to! 
| increase the valuation behind | 


each resident student from} 
$19,000 to $21,000 to compen- | 
sate for the increase 
equalized valuation. 





Several Wisconsin Educators 
Hold Special Assignments 





“The key position in edu- 
cation for the next 20 years 
will be held by the county 
superintendents of America,” 
Worth McClure, secretary of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators, told 
the county and rural area 
superintendents at their Na- 


tional Conference in New 
York Oct. 12-15. 
That the issues of our 


times bring great challenges 
to the county superintendent 
was brought out by Frank 
W. Cyr of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Lewis A. Wilson, New 
York State Commissioner of 
Education, and numerous 
other speakers. 

Wisconsin educators hold- 
ing special assignments at 
the conference were Kurt 
Schoenoff, Burton Kreitlow, 
Harry Hanson, Hazel Leicht, 
Margaret Diehl, Milton 
Pierce, Elsie Schorta, Matt 
Knedle, Clifford Barnard, 
Rowena Allen, Michael Kies, 
Donald Upson, and Winston 
Brown. 


Visit United Nations 

Participating in discussion 
groups and panels were Bea- 
trice Burgdorff, Paul Glei- 
ter, Blanche Losinski, Ray 
Lightfoot, Mrs. ©. Irene 
Quinn, Leonore, Feldmann, 
O. H. Plenzke, Jack Arm- 
strong, William Stolen, and 
Earl Anderson. 

A get-together dinner for 
Wisconsin people was held on 


in| Tuesday night. Two out-of- 


state guests were Shirley 


Salary increases for teach- | Cooper, formerly of the Uni- 


ers, aS recommended by the | versity 


National Education Associa- 
tion, a teacher pupil ratio of 
one to 25, exemption from 
federal taxation of pension 
and retirement income bene- 
fits, and sick leave benefits of 
at least ten days annually, 
cumulative to 100 days, are| 
advocated. 





— 
health participated and most | 
of the conference was con- | 
ducted on the workshop plan. 
School folks attended and 
took part in large numbers. | 


of Wisconsin, and 
Marjorie Leinauer, president 
of the Rural Department of 
the NEA. After the dinner 
a number of the Wisconsin 
people attended Sophie Tuck- 
er’s opening night show at 
the Latin Quarter. 

A session of the United 
| Nations assembly was vis- 
ited Thursday morning by 
| several superintendents from 
Wiseonsin. 

The Journal is indebted to 
Winston Brown, Waukesha, 
for this report. 
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A Christmas Vacation 


FIELD TRIP 


to 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans—Christmas Dinner at An- 
toines, Harbor Cruise and a visit to 
the French Quarter 


Vicksburg—National Cemetery 
Natchez—Ante-bellum Homes 
Mammoth Cave 
Chicago—Stage play 
we 
Three Extension Credits in Geography cost $150 
(does not include meals)—Dec. 20th-Jan. 2nd. 
@ 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 











ENGLISH AT WORK 


by Bryant-Howe—Jenkins—-Munn 
A BRAND NEW FOUR BOOK HIGH SCHOOL 
SERIES in WRITING, COMPOSITION, and 
GRAMMAR—Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


These completely new high school textbooks 
by experienced and successful teachers, ap- 
proach the subject by immediately putting 


the student to work in life-like situations in 


Four Wisconsin Teachers 
Receive Fellowships 





Four classroom teachers in 
Wisconsin high schools have 
received fellowships for 
1952-53 from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Teach- 
ing from the Ford Founda- 
tion. They are among the 193 
American high school in- 
structors named as recipients 
of the fellowship awards. 

The Wisconsin educators 
are Thurman Fox of Madi- 
son, John Hosmanek of She- 
boygan, Joseph Schmidt of 
Superior, and Robert Suchy 
of Milwaukee. 

The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education was estab- 
lished by the Ford Founda- 
tion in April 1951 for the 
purpose of improving formal 
education at all levels. A ma- 
jor means of achieving this 
aim, according to the an- 
nouncement, is to improve 
the quality of teaching. To 
this end the Fund awarded 
fellowships in the fall of 1951 
to promising faculty mem- 
bers of many colleges and 
universities thruout the na- 
tion. The response to this 
program was so enthusiastic 
and the results so encourag- 
ing that suggestions came 
from many quarters that 
high school teachers be given 
a similar opportunity. 

The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching has set up 
a program of fellowships for 
400 public high school teach- 





ers thruout the United States 
and its territories during the 
year 1952-53. This program 
will give the recipient a 
chance to devote an academic 
year away from the class- 
room to activities that will 
extend his liberal education, 
improve his teaching ability, 
and increase his effectiveness 
as a member of his school 
system and his community. 

The candidates chosen 
were recommended by local 
committees who selected a 
classroom teacher without re- 
gard to race, creed or sex 
and who had the basic initia- 
tive, imagination, previous 
training and experience, the 
promise of future develop- 
ment, and the prospect of 
long teaching service. 

A fellowship recipient is 
expected to pursue a program 
that will broaden his knowl- 
edge and experience rather 
than intensify his training in 
a limited field of previous 
specialization. The responsi- 
bility for designing the year’s 
program rests primarily up- 
on the candidate. 


UW Regents Accept 
Grant To Study Arts 


The regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin have ac- 
cepted a $10,000 grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation 
for a study to estimate the 
effect of the various cultural 
arts programs offered by the 
University. 














DO YOU 
* YOUR SCHOOL? ... 
noontime during 
buses. 





WANT TO START 


DANCING IN 


SQUARE 
It makes school more enjoyable at 
inclement weather or while waiting for 


“SCHOOL SQUARES” is a complete set of 14 twelve-inch 
records, planned in developmental sequence. Teachers who 
know nothing at all about square dancing can use them 
to teach square dancing to their pupils. 

Made by a TEACHER, for use by TEACHERS, based on 
accepted principles of learning. 


the fields of thinking, reading, writing, oral 
work, and listening. The study of grammar 
is presented in a self-developmental manner. 


Gives the basic instructions for all dances; detailed in- 
structions for each dance; and calls with ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC. For 4th grade and up. 10 complete dances—a full 
year’s work: 


Take a Little Peek 

Old Man from Arkansas 
Ladies to the Center 
Swing Like Thunder 
Irish Washerwoman 


It is made an integral part of the process of 
expressing oneself and becomes a living 


I'll Swing Yours 
Cast Off Six 
Grapeville Twist 
Lady ’Round Lady 
Forward Six 


process because it is taught by steps and in 


a constructive, inductive manner. 


Numerous exercises—oral and written—fol- Shipped postpaid and insured anywhere in the U.S. Sent 
; - either on approval—pay in 30 days—or pay after Christ- 
low each process and topic suggestions for mas. $12.50 per album (2 albums, 7 records each, 78 RPM). 
‘ LESS 10% DISCOUNT UNTIL DECEMBER 30. 
both are given throughout the books. yh y 
~*~ 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
1006°S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago 5, Illinois 
LUTHER §, FERGUSON, Western Manager 


ERVIN NEPHEW 
2163 MILLS AVE. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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School for the Deaf 
Observes Anniversary 





This year marks the hun- 
drvedth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf at Dela- 


280 acres. Its graduates live 
thruout the country and are 
engaged in every occupation. 
its superintendent now is 
William Milligan. 

One of the oldest alumni 
who came was Mrs. Violet 
| H. MacDonald, 80, who flew 





van. In June a 4-day centen- | from Los Angeles, Calif., her 
nial celebration commemorat- | home. Mrs. MacDonald was 
ing the founding of the in-|in the class of 1888 graduat- 


stitution included an alumni 
banquet which was addressed 
by George E. Watson, state 
superintendent, and a picnic 
attended by about 700 for- 
mer students. At the evening 
banquet Mr. Watson told the 
group that the philosophy of 
education under which the 
Delavan school was started 
has been adopted by the state 
in its entire educational pro- 
gram. He defined it as one 
that recognizes each child as 
an individual to be developed 
according to individual needs 
and abilities. 

The school which now has 
212 pupils started as a state 


|ing class of the school. 





lowa Makes TV History 
Thru School Broadcasts 


Marking another milestone 
in Iowa Television history, 
the state’s three institutions 
of higher education and the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, serving elemen- 
tary and high schools, have 
undertaken a joint television 











project to bring to the class- 
rooms of Iowa a series of 
programs for in-school view- 
ing. 

Aired over the Iowa State 
College television station, the 
Iowa TV Schooltime series is 
designed to supplement regu- 
lar classroom instruction in 
the fields of elementary mu- 
sic, art and science, and sec- 
ondary . guidance. 




















| Notice To All Credit Union Members 
PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1952 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1952, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, for audit and posting of 1952 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until 
some time in January, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after 
December 31, 1952. Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL 
BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 





institution, April 15, 1852 by 
I. A. Lapham, first state su- 
perintendent of public in- 
struction. It began as a pri- 
vate school for deaf children 
in a home at Darian. Since 
that time 2700 pupils have 
attended the institution which 
now has 13 buildings and } 


This is to notify you that the Annual Meeting of the Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors’ Meeting will be held at the W.E.A. office at 9:30 A.M. on January 
17, 1953. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
































Form J ready January 1953 


Now testing a Forms K, L, M, N to follow 


This latest edition, four years a-building, makes available four new 
batteries—new in content, new in organization with new co-authorship. 


second generation... 


953 STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


by TRUMAN L. KELLEY 


Norms are based on the most extensive, systematic standardization 
program ever conducted for an achievement battery. 


*Content reflecting present-day emphases in the various subject 
matter areas 


* Simplified, completely objective scoring 


¢ The most representative national norms available for any achieve- 
ment battery, including both grade norms and percentile norms 


¢ Simple, clear directions for administering 


¢ Attractive format contributing to satisfaction in use 








STANFORD has been the standard in achievement testing for over 
30 years. Write now for full information and pre-publication Speci- 


RICHARD MADDEN men Sets of new Form J. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue James W. Farrey 
Chicago 16 Representative 


ERIC F. GARDNER 


LEWIS M. TERMAN 


GILES M. RUCH 
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TRIPS 





For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that first Christmas. 


A770-5 The Baby King, in color, 
with captions 


A770-1 The Baby King, in color, 
with reading script 


RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


For 4 year olds and up; 40 frames. For the 
first time —the story of Rudol h in a filmstrip! 
Your children will be delighted with the antics 
and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash. 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
ing of the same name. 

A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 

in color, with manual 


A Christmas Carol 
For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The popular 
and fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE filmstrip. 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob Cratchit are all 
ponoeeeed in this adaptation by Margaret 

radfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 
A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 

captioned 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 

















creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 











WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which every character 


“*comes to life.”’ 


. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 


lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 
. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 


. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching plans 


for superior, average, and immature groups. 


. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for immature 


groups). 


. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 
Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabu- 
lary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterton and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 











Chips Off The Funny Bona 


How True 
First little boy in hospital ward; 
“Are you medical or surgical?” : 
Second little boy: “I don’t know, 
What does that mean?” 4 
First boy: “Were you sick when you” 
came or did they make you sick after 
you got here?” 


Simple ; 

Wearily handing the menu back to ™ 
the waiter, the diner said “Just bring 
me a good meal.” The waiter did so, and 
upon leaving the diner gave him a gen- 
erous tip. 

“Thank you, sir’, said the waiter, — 
“and if you got any friends what can’t 
read, jes’ send dem to me.” 


Cure 
A school teacher wrote to the parents © 
of a little boy: “Your boy, Charles, © 
shows signs of astigmatism. Will you — 
please investigate and try to correct 
it?” i 
The next morning she received a re- 
ply from the boy’s father, who wrote: 
“IT don’t exactly understand what 
Charlie has done, but I have walloped 
him tonight and you can wallop him 
tomorrow. That ought to help some.” 


Quiet! 

Came the day of their 25th wedding 
anniversary and the man of the house ~ 
started out to do his work in the fields 
as usual. “Joh: ” his wife called. “Don’t 
you know what day this is?” 


“Yes, indeed I do,” said John g 


smoothly. 

“Well, how are we going to celebrate 
it?” persisted his wife. 

“Sure and I don’t know, Maggie,” 
said John, scratching his head in puz- 
zlement. “How about two minutes of 
silence?” : 
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